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ABSTRACT ' - ^ rWt— \ , . ^ 

/In 1990r Horth Carolina* s migrant education projfriffi 
adequately met\JLegislatiye requirements and national program I ; 
oblective^: all locfl project evaluation reports indicated ^uc&Jessful 
attainment of a malorlty of objectives* State priorities vere.imat 
through implementation of approxifflately BO projects conducted t|irough 
Q.ccal educational agencies, Progr^am continuity was implemei^tifd 
through various strategies^ Includina ef f orts to coordinate 'jt^hfe. North 
Carolina pr6crram with those In other stAtes^ ApprDxlJaately ttJ-^'OOO 
miqtant student^*i were served In more that 100 .schools during, vthe 
regular school 'terms 31 summer programs were offered for migrant 
students. Each project used teachers or parapro fessionals ;f or ' 
supplementary individual or. s mall g%oup instruction in areas of 
deficiency. More children ¥#re served in 1980 than in preiifid^s years^ 
and 15 new proiects were initiated. Numerous staff development 
activities contributed toi the success of local pro jectsW^ ikck of 
suitable inriiructlonal space was , the most common progr^io^ w-^^kness 
reported, Othfr problems included lack of trained personnel # "lack of 
parental interest and Involvrfient^ and laxity in following 
requirements of the Miararit Student Record Transfer System. Project/ 
strengths Infaluded favorable teacher *pupil ratios, infflfvlduali^ed 
instruction/ and cooperation of oth#^ agencies In prpviding needs of 
miaraht families. Tabular data and recommendations , for state and 
loqal program management are Included, ' <CM) ■ / 
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' This is the^ fourteen tii-Snni^Tmig^ ' - 

: compiled by the Nortti tBt^^nfa; Ce^^ qfr PuW ic'ln 

.first of these evaJuaWo^eports.wa 

: migrant education prpgrafCtofppil^ sunttfy o^frifonfetltfrfc^ \ 
the LE^s, This cqnpiU^ibn df ,tn^ 

: ment of. Education Tndfcated thatj there ^er# migrant, bp- ^' - 

erAting in 12 LEAsZ/jhesI, 12 proJects^s^ryd.'a"^ chU- - 

dren at an^xpendimre :of $120,^^^ ^ ^ 

. The years -be twe&ji yiat first rep df 
growth in :the v^ogram and /service tia mrgran of lEAs ' 

conducting spfi^flal -programs fo children hasM^ncreased by a factor 

of five, \Thp^ ^re preseritly 63, LEAs in :tWe"s^ate wht mi». 
grant proje^s . More important 'ithan the snumber o^projects; bperatin^ in 
the state j^ri the number of chijflren: being se^'^ed and.the Iwel of service 
> thty are^ecei ving. Thfese aspects of the^ program have ^ncrbased tr*mendous= ^ 
_fly^ foryiow we are repprttng/^ore than 13* 000 children enrolled ^in the pro- 
gram, a^d expepdltures^ havev^^^ five rnilTion dollars, 

/] . ^'-'^ ' ' ^ ^ /^--..'^^^ ■ ■ - ' 

:ATona^ with the growth of t^epragram, changes j^n program admini sf rati on and 
opeptlon have taken pla/e,. Some of these' changes Involved ^th6 evaluation \ 
of-/the program. For twef years the evaluation ^ol; the progran} was^conductedv 
_1jraer a contract with ^he Learning Institute of North Carol fhaV^ Tol 16 
'that it wa,s carried opt through an. agreement between the migrant education 
Aection and the Divl/lon >f Research in the Dfepartment^f Public Instruction. ^ 
/ "Eventually the cycle made Its ^complete round jnd the total responsibility of . 
preparing the annual - evaluation report , was: s'hifted\^ educa- 
tton section whene it was 1h the beginning. ^ \ ^ / ^ 

Jhis is. the se^nth year since the full respohsibll i^y 'of preparing the annuat: 
evaluation report wits sWfted back to the state migrant office. It is alioV 
the seventh/year since the responsibility for preparing the local project^ 
evaluation reports was shifted to the local 'prqject director; ' ^ . 

Information, in this annual report relates to the 19f-^80 school term projects 
and the 1980 summer projects. The information has been consolidated into one' 
report In^brder to meet the federal requirements of an, annual evalyation re^ : 
port: ^ -^C^y effort has been made to incJude,aTl essential Infdrfttetion while 
at'the S|B^ time restricting the si zfe of the' repbrt^ to that whic^ is necas- 
sary to fulfill^the federal requirements and make a maximum contribution to 
the, improvement of future migrant educatipn programs,/ ^ ^ > ' 

The contributions of Mary C^rke* Arch Manning and Dan Pratt are acknowledge 
.ed with appreciation. It was through their careful review of Tocai project 
activities^ knowledge of the impact of the Igcal projects^ on the educatipn 
of m/igrant children* and analysis of the local *project evaluation reports 
thati\determi nations, could be made relating to the degree to which the local 
prdjtets met their objectives . They were also Involved in selecting and 
desdribing the noteworthy and ex'empiary components of the projects 1n which * 
*they worked. 
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pfelGRAM CRmQUB ^ - ^ . ^ ' ^ 



V-'- - -Vari^ OFdaV^r- of- th^^^ education program^^ 

\ 1. Program continuity ^^^v"^'" , . / ^ 

' ^ - J. , Surmer progr^f for interstate and o^ntrastate migrant children 

3. /Regular school term pr^ograms for intenstate and intrastate mi- 

\ - ■ grant chndrek. • - ^ ^ 

^ ^ 4* Staff development\4ct1 vlties ^ . . 

/ 5. r'M1grant^tudent\Record Transfer System - '"^ ■ " ' / 

> : "6, Programs for formerly migratory cHiidren / ^ \\ 

• thesff priorities ane met through 'thF lmptemen^ 60 
^ projfects whiph are conducted through local eSocati6na^"agenc1es. During^ 
the entire ^Rrocess related to delivering, services to the migrant chi1» 
drens the state migrant office provides ^assistance and consul tation. 
- The major ^steps in prbviding educayona^ services to the'migrant include 
id«nt1ficationr recruitment, project development, project operation and ' 
project Evaluation. * 4 




ram continuity ranks highest among ^thfr priori ties in thf North Car- 
oljna migrant education program. This-priori ty was* met through various 
strategies will ch incTuded several efforts to coordinate the program in 
: - North Carolina with those in other states* The state was represented, 
'at-the East Coast Regional Workshop at which. 21 east coast states . I 
cooperated in the development of strategies to deliver sotne^^degree of 
V- -\ r continuum^to jthe migrant child's instructjonal program, ' 

> -Other examples of the interstate cooperation which have a bearfng on the 

• continuity of programs 'tor 1 ntjsrstate migrants can be cited as a result 

^ ' of the, participation of thr State Director and migrant staff perspnnel 

' " , lin. national and regional conferehces on migrant education.. 

.■ ■ - Projects conducted during the summef for interstate and intrastate mi- 
grants have the. second priority In the North -Carolina migrant. education ' 
•program. , During 1980 thirty ohe (31) LEAs offered' services to these 
« ' students'. These projects-. had the following advantages over the regular 
= • .school term projects: more jtdequate school facilities;' better trained 
instructors; more available equipment and, materials; more flexlblli^ 
.iOf scheduling; fewer curriculum. restrictions; more positive communi'ty 
. - suppDrt, arid,more coordination with community agencies. ■> - ' 

■ ' Regular school term p rojects are the 'third priority of the state migrant 
. . ■ . programs. . Approximately 14., 000 migrant students were served -in 63 LEAs 
■ ^.during the 1979-80 school year,. These students weTO scattered through- 
7 out mofe than 100 separate schools. The mere logistics of delivering 
; supplemental services to eligible students during the regular term Is a — 

■ determining factor of proiect design, rnstructional services "were ren-- 
. . V. ■ dered to_ students by all .Tegular term projects. Each 1980 pnoject used 
, teachers qr pa raprofessionals (tutors/aides) for supplementary Individual 
or small, group Instruction in areas of deficiency. • „ - 
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The ijiajarUy Of the projects emphasized rernedia/l reading. Where well 
established Title I -reading projects also served the migrant students, 
mathpatics wasfa frequent offering. On the basis of needs assessment, 
preg'ects provided instruction 'in social .science and natural science in 
their of ferihgs. • , ■ , • - , ' , 

All Of th§ local project evaluatloh reports indicated, thp successful attain- 
ment of a^majorlty of their obJectivfe&(ses Tables IX and X), This determina= 
-tion was based upon a large number of instrumehts which were used. to document 
progress. MonitaMng reports* achievement- test scores^ news releases, 
. minutes of meetings, schedules of staff activities, ah^ other instruments were 
all used to document the attainment, of the project objectives . 

Analysis of test results indicates an 1 ncrease nii achievement as compared 
- to reported gains •in previous years. It' Is apparent that mujch emphasjs was 
placed on recruitment and enrollment of. chlVdreti in migrant edQcation 
projects during 1979=80.^ There was an Increase 1n the number of children 
served during both the regular school ter#and thfe suiiiner term. This in- 
crease in enrollment was due in part 'to the^1n1t1at1on of fifteen^ new 
projects during the year. \' ^ / ' . . %. 

Durfng the. regular school term some of the Instruction was provided within 
_ the regular classroom. ^ In most instances, however, the migrant teacher or 
; tutor worked with indlviduWs or smU ^roups^of students in areai set 
|f aside for this purpose. - There was quite a range in the quality of faclli- 
1^ ties availablf fpr these activities from shared office space to elaborate- 
i 1y equipped learning labs. Lack of suitable instructional space was the j 

most common ivea^kness reported. In the program, OGcasionally the time re- 
^quired for the tutor to travel between schools was reported as a weakness, 

I -Other problems cited as 'deterrents to successful programs were the lack of 
trained personnel to work in the. project, the lack of partpntal interest 
and involvement jn the educational program for the children, and the laxity 
^pbserved^in following the .procedures and requirements of ^the Migrant Student 
Record Transfer System. . ^ ^ , , ; / 

.Some clerks had a tendency . to accumulate a large number of student records 
^bffore transmitting them to the terminal operators. Some records were trans- 
mitted with careless errors and Incomplete update Information on academic and 
supportive services received by the children. 

Factors most often mentioned as project strengths were^ favorable teacher- 
pupil ratios. Individualized Instruction,, and the cooperation of other 
, agencies in providing for the supportive needs of the migrant families, 

, The' staff development [activi ties sponsored by the state migrant otfice were 
a significant factor l/n the success of the local projects. During ^he re- 
workshops were sponsored to Improve the competencies of 



guTar school term, 
the teacher^and tj 



...^ .....^^Jjtors in the areas of reading and mathematics! The 

summer staff drTrfopment efforts concentrated. oh readi^ng* mathematics and 
cultural arts. ^ : 
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•Other staff development Activities sponsored by the state. tigrint office " 
included^sessTons for record clerks and project directors- in ^thji «procedures- 
of the Migrant Student Record Transfer System. • . ' , 

In addition to the state-spohsored wor*fcshops each LEA project inclu 
some locally planne d in-service.- education for their staff .> The erid^resuJt 
of these staff development activities has been the improvement of the"locaT 
projects and better services to the *m1 grant childrep whohave.been enrolled 
in the program.. V- ' ■ , _ . ^ _ 

The cooperation, between .the State migranft office and the LEAs 'i s one of th e 
strong points of the program. The service provided through. the migrant con- 
sultants has resulted in a ^strong bond between the SEA and the LEAs and an 
outstanding rapport with local project admiiiistra tors, and school pfficials.- 
This understanding and cooperation has .hade it possible to 'bsfing aboUt-nec- 
essary changes in ;iocal project designs with a minimum amount of cbnfusloh 
and frustration. , 

One example of cooperation between the state migrant fiffice and the LEA is 
through the use of cassette recordings of the'highU'ghts of the.local evalua 
tlon reports. The local staff has an opportunity to respond to the comments 
made 'In the evaluation report and file J^hese conments with the' state 'office . 
This open line of communication and' feedback system helps' to strengthen* the" 
relationships between' the S£A and LEA. 

Afiother example of the cooperation between the state migrant office and the 
LEAs was the support of the State Migrant Parent Advisory Committee. This ' 
organization was formed during 1976 and has played an Important role- in gain 
Ing parent support for the program since that time. . ; - 

One of the most significant accpmpllshnients' of the state^ program was the 
cooperation with other agencies toprovide supporting services "to the ml- 
graRt education program. Throug'h this cooperation the Migrant and Seasonal 
Farm Workers Assjociation provided a limited number of personnel to work 1n 
the migrant education 'programs . ^ >^ 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION ... 

For several years -the evaluation of the North Carol iria Migrant Education Pro- 
gram and ^ts individual projects was done coopfiratlvely by the LEA personnel 
and the^ state office. ^The LEA suppl ied ,the Information on the local pi^jects 
and the state offtce prepared both the individual Tocal project reports (ap- 
proxima-tely 30) and. the annual summary evaluation report of the total North . 
Carolina migrant education program. From the very first year of the prograni 
invo lavement of the local project personnel .'has increased/ By 1974 the primary 
responsibility for evaluating the local migrant projects became the responsi- 
bility of the local project directors. These local project evaluation re- 
portj.were based upon- the project objectives and the evaluation design ap= 
proved in the local project application. The 'state migrant education section 
continued its rresponsibil i ty of prep#ing the annual evaluation report for 
* the state migrant program'. 

Although procedures have bee^n subject to change, the goals of the evaluatitns 
conducted by the migrant education section have r&nalned nearly constant. 
The first goal ha^s always' been to use evaluation procedures and findings to 
stimulate improvement in the educational offerings for the migrant children 
and youth who visit NoVth Carolina, The second goal has been to collect and 
process all information necessary to fulfill federal and state eval uation. re- 
quiremerits, ^ 

In previous years a significant number of local project personnel were used 'to 
assist in the evaluation of a project other than their own. Although this in- 
tervisi tation among the projects provided .some information which could be used 
in the evaluation report, its greatest benefits were in the staff development 
area and In tha exchange of program information. Therefore, this praclice of 
intervisi tatjon as an evaluation tool was discontinued in 1975. 

Although the total evaluation process Is planned to support the first goal 
of evaluation, the delay in preparation and printing of the final report makes 
it difficult to implement immediate changes in project operations based upon 
the published findings. On-site conferences provide immediate feedback to 
the local project directors, however, arid recommendations for strengthening ' 
the project may be transmitted even before the evaluation report is completed. 

Since there is Some delay 1n the production of the annual evaluation report, 
and since a very small percentage of the North Carolina project staff members 
work in the migrant program on a year-round basis, a dissemination techinique 
was needed so that all staff members would have the opportunity to become 
aware of the results of the project evaluation without an extended delay. 
Since 1972, this need has been satisfied through the us% of cassette tapes. 
A tape containing the highlights of the project evaluation Is delivered to 
the local project director or LEA contact person who then assembles- those 
members of the migrant staff who were employed in the mi«grant project. They 
listen to the tape and record their own reactions to the evaluation report/ 
This procedure aids 1n dlssem^ination of information and provides feedback to * 
■the state office, ' 



Thf LEA project director has ultimate responsibility for collection of much \_ 
of the evaluation data which is reqdired in or^der to satisfy fegulations ^ * 
and guidelines. Consequently, #ach director is responsible for the accurate 
completion of enrollment forms* migrant student record transfer system infor- 
mation, test data, and the annual project evalusitlon report. This Information 
is submitted *to the state migrant education office where information is sarnma- 
rized a^nd data is analyzed. Copies of the annual state evaluation report, 
along with approprf ate documentation, are bound and submitted to the U. S: 
Office of Educayon upon request. ^ 

CURRENT EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

Prior to beginning evaluatiori planning a set of state, program objectives was 
developed. This set of objeatives suppqrtg the national program goals /Of 
migrant education while specipcal ly reflecting North Carolina emphasis. The 
local project objectives included In^the local project appl Icatlons were de- 
veloped in harmony with th^e state program^objectl ves jwhile reflecting speci- 
fic, local emfihases and project activities. 

The consultants who ffssjisted the local- project personnel rn the preparation 
of their project appl icatlons emphasized two standards for LEA objectives:" 
(1) loc^l project objectives should be si/pportfve of the state objectives, 
^ and (2) they should be measurable by an objective Instrument or a recognized 

. . subjective technique^ ' 

The local project eifaluatlon reports were prepared 'by the lo^al project di- 
rectors who submlt^d them to the state migrant office. The assigned state 
consul tant "^for eacf£^ project reviewed the evaluation report and other informa- 
tion on file in thS state office relatjng to the project-. A judganent was 
^^made as to^ the degree to which each project objective was achieved and this 
judgement was complred with that contained tn thelocal evaluation report. 
Any discrepancies between the two assessments were noted. / ■ 

During t^e operat^n of the summer migrant projects^ the state continued to 
conduct tf^ full-my on-site visits to each project during the peak operation 
periods. These epluation visits were conducted by the state consultants, and 
findings made dur|ng the visits were shared with the project staff. 

The annual state evaluatten report was prepared after collecting appropriate 
data from the Migrant Stuqent Record Transfer System and reading and process- 
ing all available informattion from local projects. Among the most signifi-' 
cant sources of^ Information were projecf evaluations^ test data ^and monitor- 
ing reports. As in previous evaluations, the basis for the evaluation was 
the comparison of^-pi-#fpaffl (and project) outcomes with the objectives approved 
in the project appl q cat tons > 

Attainment of the state objectives 1s dependent, at least in part, upon the 
success,ful attainment of the objectives of the local projects, Attainment of 
the state objectives is described in Chapter II. 
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INTERAGENCY COOPERATION ' . • ' 

^ P^r* °f.the effort to serve migrant children North Carolina is the coop- 
eration of the State Education Agency with other agencies which have res- 
ponsibilities for serving migrants. The Division of Migrant Education is 
represented on- the State Advisory Committee on Services to Migrants This 
organiiation meets six tin>es a year for the 'purpose of 'sharing Information 
and planning effective, cooperative activities within the^ respective role 
of each member agency in order to meet more effectively the needs of the 
migrant families who come to North Carolina to harvest our crops . The 
director of the state migrant education program serves as a member of this 
interagency committee. 

NATIONAL PROGRAM GOALS ' -/ 

Goals for the national migrant education program are based on l^lslative 
mandates to, establish or Improve supplemental programs of instruction and 
supportive services for the children of migratory workers 1n agriculture 
and fishing. The mobility of migrato-'ry chi Idren. riqui res agreement among 
states in the development of comprehensive national goals. Each state is 
responsible for developing a state plan for migrant education which re- 
flects the; national program goals in order to assure educational con»t1nuity 
through coordination of programs and projects among the states. Locjl proj 
ect objectives provide a base for project activities which fulfilWtate ob 
jectives and national goals. 

The national goals for migrant education assist the states in the develop- 
ment of their individual plans for migrant education in keeping with re- 
quirements of the migrant program regulations. They are extremely impor- 
tant in assuring educational continuity and coordination and provide the 
foundation for the total operation of the migrant education program 
State objectives developed with these goals in mind; and the activities 
of the local migrant projects lend their support to them. 

The following is a- statement of the national goals for migrant education 
The State Education Agency will provide: 

1. Specifically-designed currlcular prograins In academic disciplines 
and vocational education based upon migrant children's assessed 
needs . ' ' 

2. Success-oriented academic programs, career options and counsel- 
ing activities, and vocational ,sk1 1 1 training that encourage mi- 
grant children's retention in school and contribute to success in 
later life. 

3. Communication skills programs which uti 1 1 ze migrant children's lin- 
guistic and cultural backgrounds. 
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4. Supportive services that foster physical and mental wen-leing. when 
necessary for migrant children's su6cessful participation in the basic 
Instructional programs, inQluding dental, medical nutritional , and 
psychological services. ' - 

5. Programs developed through interagency coordination at the federal, ' 
state, and local levels. . ^ J 

6. A component for^meaningful migrant parent invol\|fcent in the educatfon 
of their children and in which the cooperative *forts of parents a^d ^ 
educators will be directed toward the improvement of the migrant cnll- 
dren's academic and social skills. ' 
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Staff development opportunities that increase staff competencies in the 
cognitive, psychomotor and effective domains. 

A component to properly identify and enroll all eligible migrant chil- 
dren. 

Preschool and kindergarten programs designed to meet migrant children's 
developmental needs and prepare them for future success, \ 

For the establishment of dis^i nation policies and procedures for the 
development and evaluation of dissemination materiafs which w1Ti promote 
an awarness of: - . •> 

^ A, Program Intent; 

B, Intra-and Interstate program development^ 

Cf Contribution of , migrants to the qommunltyj and 

D. Total effect o^the program. 

1H/ Assurance that sequence and continuity will be an Ijihererlt part of the 
migrant ch|H's total education program through: 

A-. The development of a system .to facilitate the exchange' of methods 
concepts, and. materials; and ^ 

B, The effective use of the MSRTS for inter-and -Intrastate communica- 
tion in the exchange of^ student records. 

STATt OBJECTIVES 

In developing projects at the local levll, each LEA is free' to establish its 
own project objectlvest but is held responsible for supporting the state ob- 
jectives which are as follows: 

1. During the 1979-80 program year the SEA will assist in the identification 
and enrol Iment^of migrant children and youths in the migrant education 
projects as indicated by a record of student enrollment and the establish 
ment of at least 10 new projects. 



■ I - ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

During the 1979-80 program year the SEA' will assist in the devalopmenti 
of programs of Instfuction in the acadOTie disciplines according to i 
the assissed hieds migrant children as indicated by a record of j 
technical assistance provided to the LEAs. 

- . • > ' * ^. 

During the 1979=80 year the SEA will promote activities dfeslgned to ■ 
advance the migrant child's social growth and group interaction skills- 
as IndiMted fay the inclusion of these actl^tfcles in at least 50% of ' 
the loca>flrojec^s. . ' ' * ^ 

.\ \' ^ ' ^ . 

During theO 979-80 year the SEA will provid^for a program df^mpprt- 
infl services in the areas of ^nedlcaj ^ dentaf, nutritional aflJs^^al 
services for m1|rant children as Indicated by the inclusion of thes^. % 
activities 1n at least 50% of the'Mocal projects. . ^ 

During' Wie 1979-80 year the SEA will provide technicarand consultant 
services 1n the planningi 'operation, arvd evaUjation of local migrant 
projects as indicated by a record of atJeas€ tw.o monltorlgg visits 
to each local .jaigrant project. X * 7* 




During the 1979-80 year the SJA ^^ilT^^vide for the extension of total 
services to migrants j^ough tntel^gency cooperation and coordination 
as Indicated by a r|j^| of participation in at least two cooperative 
projects with other agencies and organizeftlons^.^ ^ ^' 



During the 1979-80 year the SEA will proW^e |UppT ementary pl^ograms of 
instruction to Improve the occupatio/ial ^1 ll»^f migrant, yo4iths'a's in- 
dicated by^^^^ jp'cluslon of these actlvltjes Tn at least ZBI^fltthe 
local migranpT education projects . ^- ^ ^ 

During th^ 1979-80 year the SEA w11| promote the active ^^Tvem^nt of 
migrant parent advisory councils in the local migran^t edufcfiltlon projects 
as indicated by a record of at least two meetings of the State Migrant 
^ Parent Advisory Committee. ^ 

.Dyring the 1979-80 year the SEA will cooperate In then^nterstate ex- 
change of student records through the Migrant Student Record Transfer 
- System as indicated by a .record of^at least 901 accuracy In transmittals 
by the MSRT5 teNlnal operators. 

During the 1979-80 year the SEA will provide opportunities for improving 
staff competencies in the use of innovative and effective teaching 
techniques through preservice and inservlce education as. indicated by 
a record of at least 5 workshops conducted by .SEA personnel. 

During the 1979-80 year the SEA will promote interstate cooperation and 
program continuity for migrant children as indicated by participation 
In at least 3 national or regional program activities. 

During the 1979-80 program year the SEA will >provide opportunities for 
supporting personnel to Improve their competencies through appropriate 
training as indicated 'by a record of at least 5 staff development 
activities. \ • 
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During the 1979-80 program year^the SEA will evaluate the academic 
and social progress of migrant children in the Jacar pro4eDts on 
the basis of objective and subjective data as inHcated/by/a sum- 
.mary of test data attached to the State Annual Evaluation /keport. 

During the 1979-80 program year the SEA will , promote fls^dal manage- 
ment procedup€^ommens urate with legislative 'reqcjirements and pro- 
gram guidelines as indicated by information deriyed froii the state 
consultants' monitoring reports. ^/ / 

During the 1979-80 program .year the SEA wM i; provide for appropriate 
dissemination of program inforrrmti on as indicated by/ the publication 
and distribution of at least 2 rewsletters. 



PRIORITIES OF THE STATE PROGRAM ' 

The priorities of the state migrant education program are as follows (listed 
in descending order).' ' ' ' 



1 , 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 



Program continuity * - 

Summer programs for Interstate and intrastate migrants 

Regular school term programs for interstate and intras|irfe migrants 

Staff development activities 

Migrant Student Record Transfer System 
f 

Programs for formerly migratory children 



CLASSIFICATION OF MIGRANTS 



For purposes of this report the migratory children are classified as Inter- 
Nstat^i intrastate and formerly migratory. These dategories of migratory 



^children^re defined as follows 



INTERSTAT 
the past y 
(5%her memb 
ployment 




IGRANT - A child who has moved with a 
r across state boundaries in order 
of his ' . -i^ 



. immediate family might secure temporary or seasonal 
agricultural or fishing activity. 



parent or guardian within 
that the parent, guardian or 

em- 



INTRASTATt/ MlGRAhtT - A child who has moved with a parent or guardian within 
the past-year across school district boundaries within a state in order that 



teftr 



parent* guardian pr other member of his immediate farnily might secure 
ary or seasonal employment in an agricultural or. fishing activity. 



OmmLV lumATORV miV - a chlldj^o has been^an interstate .or intrasta.te 
migrant as defined above but who, along with his parents or guardian* ^rfas 
ceased to migrate within the past five years and now resides In an area in 
which a program for migratory children is provided. ^ ^ , 
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IDENTIFICATION AND RECRUITMENT ; '.. • . ' 

■ ' . ' - . ' - ' r 

Identlfilcation'and recruitment of students for migrant education Drojects 1s 
extremely Important. Adequate tlrtie^ for travel and an aggressive skhoorem-' 
ployee seem to be key Ingredients. In many projects the Rural Manp&wer Ser- 
vice representative is quite helpful. It should be recognized, however, that 
many eligible migrants are not associated with crews which are registered 
with the Rural Manpower Service. In these cases It 1s the responsibility of 
the LEA to use any or all of the other resources available to recruit'and 
enroll the eligible migrant children. Since there are no guarantees that 
excel len-t recruitment efforts will result in enrollments. It is necessary 
to emphasize recruitment on all occasions. 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

Prior to the beginning of the 1979-80 school term and again befdre the be- 
ginning of the 1980 summer migrdnt projects, state migrant education con- 
sultants, and the local- education agencies having or expecting- an influx of 
migrant chi Idren-^iitetle a ^survey within the LEAs apd gathered data from avail- 
able sources in thelocal unit to determine the number of eligible migrant 
children, wlqp might be enrolled in an educational program. After this in- 
formation was CQmpiled, a consultant from the Division of Migrant Education 
met with LEA personnel and assisted in ■'developing the project pV^oposals to 
be carried out by the local units. The project activities were based upon 
an assessment of the needs of the migrant children Identified, programs al- 
reedy in operation In the LEA which had a bearing upon these needs, and 
avanability of personnel to conduct a successful project. Objectives . for 
each project were developed so that some laeasure of the ■Impact of the mi- 
grant education project 'could be determined. 

Development of the project application included consideration of evaluation 
design and plans for disseminating project information. 

Regular school term projects were developed so that they would supplement 
the services which were available to the migrant children from the regular 
state supported school operations, local sources arid other federal programs. 
Activities were planned to meet the special needs of the migrant children 
which were not being fully met. 

Summer projects for migrant children wer'e generally the only school programs 
in operation during the summer months. Accordingly, they could focus direct- 
ly on the most urgent needs of the migrant children. They emphasized lan- 
guage arts and mathematics but ajso provided experiences and activities ia^ 
cultural enrichment, development of positive self-image and the improveme'w 
of physical health and emotional maturity. • , ■ . ■. 



STATE PROGRAM MANAGEMENT . = ■ - 

After the project activities and project budget were developed, the applica- 
tion was submitted to the state migrant office where.4t was reviewed byrthe 
fiscal affairs section and an educational' peviewing co'hwiittee. Modifications 




? . ■ ■ - 

were mad& if necessary and the appl icatlons. were approved and func 
project review and approval in the state migrant office were gc 
compllshed within a few days from the dite the project was rc 

The resulting basic pattern of services to migrant studep# was relative- 
ly stable, with the itistructional services- in both 'rggiiWr term and summer 
projects responsive /to the Identffied needs . ReguTa#ferm projects always 
suppleme.nte^ the state curriculum and were gen4ral}#"planned while keeping 
in mlnd. Tti^e r services available to el igibl«fflftrants . Summer projects 
were considerably more Inclusive^ especlaUf .'in the area of supportive ser- 
vices. Vocatio/ial training and exposurrto career Information formed the 
core of summer school offerings for rajgifant students of secondary school 
age. • 

During the operation of the pp^"ec'ts by the local school officials, a con- 
sultant from the Division otiMlgrant 'Education with assigned respdnsi bi 1 i- . 
ties made periodic monitoring visits to the LEA. For surmer term projects 
there was a minimum of two monitoring visits In each project, and each reg- 
ular school term project was ,moni tored at least three times, the purpose 
of the monitoring visits was to check on the effectiveness of recruiting 
efforts, review administrative requirerrients and prodedures, evaluate the 
instructional program,' and encourage the use of all available resources in 
^^providing for the needs of the migrant children. 

During the 1979-80 school year, migrant education projects were conducted 
In sixty-three (63) logal scKcral administr;atJve units (see table I). Of 
these, thirty-two (32) did not operate suitimer migrant education projects 
for various reasons; Insufficient concentration of migrants in the area 
during the summer, lack of alailabVe qualified staff, etc. 

NEW PROJECTS . - 

In 1980, the joint LEA-SEA surveys resulted in the establishment of fifteen 
new projects. Some of the'areas showed no ^concentration of migrant families; 
in others there were strong indications that significant numbers of migrants 
were dr would-be in the area. In^^meN nstances , the state migrant education 
office was unable to prevail ^poif the lw:al school officials to establish a 
program to serve the el igibll rnfldren-. Figure I indicates the effecti v^eness 
of the surveys 1n Identifying the presence of migrant children and establish- 
ing projects to serve them. 

The fiftel^i new projects developed in North Carolina this year resulted from 
LEA-SEA surveys. Projects were planned, funded and Initiated In Anson, Bun^ 
combe, ^Clfveland, Franklin, Jones, McDowell , pnslow, Randolph, Rowan,' S to keb* 
Union and Vance counties and Fairmont, Kings fountain and Reidsville City 
school districts. 

■ / ■ . " • 

STAFF DEVELOPMCNT ' ' . 

The state of North Carolina was represented at the East Coast Regional work- 
shop in Philadelphia, Pennsyl vania^^Wi February , 1 980 . Individuals at this 
workshop partlc^ipated in activities designed to^ provide interstate contlnujty 



in the education of migratory children and greater efficiency In the ad- 
ministration of migrant, education programs. North Carolina kifgrani ed= '^^ 
ucation program personnel presented six different topics 'dur1rig^f1 f teen" . ' . 
of the sessions at this regional "workshop. ' ' 

One of the staff development efforts undertaken. by the State migrant office 
was the upgrading of teaching skills in reading' and mathematicsl Two work- 
shops in each subject area were conducted by subject matter specialists. 
More than -two hundred teachers and aides attended these workshops whi^ch were ., 
conducted in Fayetteville and Williamston, ^ ^ ^ 

The staff development activity which affected the greatest number of migrant 
staff members in North Carolina was the three-day workshop conducted at 
Fayettevlllet North Carolina. More than 400 professlonar and para=profession- 
al local migrant project staff members ffom the LEAs conducting summer p«j- 
ects were in attendance. The workshop emphasized the procedures for enter- 
ing skills on the students' transfer records and the tdentlfitatiftn and re- 
cruitment of eligible migrant children into the projects. Instruction was 
also provided in the teaching of reading^ mathematics and the cultural arts. 

The workshop ^as planned by the State migrant staff wifK. consul tant help from\ 
local project personnel. Special ists. and consLfltant^ from the Migrant Student 
Record Trajw(er System^ were used as^ Gonsultants and discussion leaders in the 
workshop./ 

The state^^lgrant s^aff evaluated the effecti venefs of the workshop. It was 
the opinion of the staff, bas^d upon their own observations and the reactions 
and comments from workshop participants * ^ that the workshop was an outstanding 

success. 

ST^TE PROGRAM EMPHASIS ' ' ^ ; \ . \ 

The state migrant office continues to give attention and supervision to pro- 
gram management, local surveys to identify migrant childreni monitoring of 
local projects, staff devel9pment activitleSt parent advisory committee func- 
tions, and assessment of administrative effectiveness,^ Efforts and atten- 
tion fn these, areas have resulted 1n the most effective migrant program ever - 
to be conducted in North Carolina, 



CHAPTER II 



: FINDINGS 

CHILDREN SERVED 

During the 1979-80 school year migrant education projects were operated in 

local educational agencies. These projects enrolled 2,129 interstate 
migrants, 2,174 intrastate migrants, and 9,499 formerly migratory students. 

Thiriy-one local education agencies opera,ted migrant education projects dur- 
ing the summer of 1980. Enrollment in. these programs included l,27r inter- 
state migrants, 786 intrastate migrants and 3,085 formerly migratory student 

T/i^^" children served under this program during the 1980 fiscal year 

3>400 were interstate -migrants, 2.960 were intrastate migrants and 12,584 
were formerly migratory. Enron ment fig,ures indicate that a larger percen- 
tage of interstate migrants were served during the summer, and enrollment of 
intrastate migrants was higher durlng^^the regular school term. Secondary 
school enrollments were higher during' the regular school term This is 
probably because the secondary school youths are involved in farming opera- 
• trons during ^he summer and choose not to enroll in a school program. 

Inforijation e^^tracted from the state testing program indicates that during, 
the regular school term, 55.6% of the migrant children were black 34 8% 
were white, 1-7.9% were American Indians and 1.71 were Hispanic. None of 
these children were enrolled in non-public schools. All the migrant ed- 
ucation projects in North Carol ina were operated through the public schools. 

GRADE PLACEMENT ■ 

Grade placement for secondary school students in surrmer migrant projects 
was no^jjfoblem since the activities were essentially ungraded. Students 

■ from age% 14 to 20 received the same vocational and cognitive instruction 
In the regular school term programs the children 1n both the elementary 

-and secondary schools were placed in classes with other children accord- 
ing to thein,ages and previous progress as indicated by school records or 
assessments conducted by the teacher. 

During the summer projects the local project administrators generally 
placed the elementary school chjldren in groups based upon age, physical 
maturity and emotional development according to the teacher's best judg- ' 
ment_va.nd available records. Jince the instruction in the summer projects 
was largely individualized, there was considerable range in grade place- 
ment,^ and instruction within each group was based upon age, remedial needs, 
physical development and peer associations. 



INiTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES ^ ' ' 

Projects were conducted for migrant childmn at both the elementary and 
secondary school levels. While most of tha regular school term programs 
were directed toward elementary school children* there were a few secondary 
school students enrolled in the programs. Instruction for these students 
was directed primarily toward meeting their specific ^eeds as identified 
in the? i ndi vidual needs assessment, ^ 

The emphasis in the regular school term projects was in suppler^enti ng and 
reinforcing instruction in language arts and mathematics for elementary 
school children. Supportive services in these projects were held to a 
minimum ^s1 nee these needs were generally taken care of through other sources 
of funding. A minimal amount of health and social services were provided, 
however, when other sources of funding were Inadequate or unavailable, 

Ducing the regular school term the Instructional phase of the migrant proj- 
ects was essentially tutorial in nature. Teachers and aides were employed 
to work with the migrant children ^on an Individual basis. The classroom 
teacher assessed the deficiencies 'of migrant children and prescribed, some- 
times in combination with the mtgrant teacher, the instruction to be perform- 
ed by the tutor. 

As far as possible, the surmer term projects were planned so that they wou^ld 
meet the primary instructional needs of the students as well as their second- 
ary supportive needs. * Secondary schooT students were involved in prevocation- 
al and occupational instruction, while the primary emphasis in the elementary 
school was in language arts, reading and mathematics. All projects recogniz- 
ed the need for recreation and the improvement of self-image. ' 

During the summer migrant projects the instruction varied from tutorial to 
large group activities. The summer migrant projects were conducted at school 
sites and the children were transported to the school in school buses. Most 
of the instruction was in small groups or on an individualized basis. Some 
activities were suited to large group instruction. 

In the regular school term projects there was considerable coordination be- 
tween the migrant project activities and other school programs. Since mi- 
grant projects are typically small, Title I directors are often responsible 
for the coordination and administration of the migrant program. Title I also 
supports the migrant program through the local inservice activities as well 
as health services when these services are provided by Title I. In all proj- 
ects'the locally funded supporting services are available to the migrant, 
students. 

Except for migrant education projects, summer school operations are relative- 
ly rare in North Carol inar. Three projects, Camden County, Haywood County, 
and Pasquotank Courity did operate Title I Programs. Basically, however, pro- 
gram coordination during the sujnmer was limited to the provision'of facilities 
equipment, and materials, some training and services by LEA personnel who are 
employed 12 months-, and the Involvement of the school principal ri 



SUPPORTING SERVIcis 

During the regular, school term, supporting services were severly limited 
because of the emphasft, on Instruction to supplement existing programs 
and the cori|^py^^^|f^ not to supplant any available services with mi- 
grant^ furvfi|^;.^i • ' 

^w^t" - were generajly -the only activities in operation In 

^^Wl^P^/^^m It inecessary for the migrant project to place more value 
'^^^5^^^^P^^^^"9 services required in order to make the project success- 



^ rf^^Iji mps't^cases the suimer migrant projects provided transportltion, 
^f<|bd^5^rA/1ce^ heal th services and recreation. A majority of the projects 
also ^r#yddQfl^,.some clothing. In some^case? tht clothimg was donated by 
social- .s#rvifl|,^organizatlQns and In other cases it. was 'purchased with proj- 
ect fundSpK ^^^ ^ ^ 



One of the state services which supports the successful operation of the mi- 
grant progMlhi^was the record transfer gystem. Each LEA participated in the 
system by sMd1,ng student -data to' the teletype, tenninal operators for trans- 
mission to^m^/Higrant Student Data Center in Little Rock, Arkansas. 

'v ■ . 

The Northea|£ Regional Education Center served as a support base for the ml- - 
grant education projects. In additi^ to serving as the teletype terminal 
location for the Migrant Student Record Transfer System, it also serves as 
a repositm^y for professional education films which were available on a free 
loan basj^ to LEAs for use In their migrant education staff development efforts* 

The purchase of equipment under the migrant project was held to a minimum, 
Onl/y that equipment which could be. shown to be essential to the success of 
the instructional program was approved for purchase. Each LEA was required 
to maintain an inventory of equipment purchased upder previous migrant proj- 
ects. Title to all equipment was with the state migrant office, and it was 
understood thatM^tems of equipment would be transferred from one LEA to 
another when they were no longer used for the puroirse for which they were 
intended in the LEA which purchased them. 

COORDINATION WITH OTHER PROGRAMS 

Thrcjghout the migrant education projects in North Carolina there was a high 
degree of coordination and cooperation with other agencies'. This was strong^ 
ly encouraged through the regular meetings of the State Advisory Committee 
on Services to Migrants., During 1980 the state migrant office was represent- 
ed oji this state-wide interagency coordinating cormiittee. Other agencies re- 
presented on this corTinlttep and a brief description of the services they pro- 
vided to niigra^nt families are as follows: 

Farmers Home Administration - Provides supervised 
. credit to Improve farm dwell ings and promote 
economic development of the rural population. 




.. S. Department '.of Labor, Wage and Hour Division - Adrninis- 
ters federaT wage and hour law arrd provides for enforce- 
ment of the Farm Ubor Contractor Registration Act. 

. t-. Employment Security Commission, Rural Employment and 
Training Service - Provides job developnient, Job plaee- 
ment and improvement/ of employabnity s.kins. 

. C. Agricultural Extension Service - Provides .educational 
programs in agricultural production, marketing, /fatniiy ' 
riving and community resource development. ^ 

C. Human Relations Council Serves as an advocate of mi- 
grant families ig promoting progress toward a life of 
equal opportunity. Justice and dignity. . 

C. Department of Community Colleges - Provides basic adult 
education and occupational skill training for migrants 
-and, crew leaders and English as a second language to 
those who have little or no English-speaking ability. 

, * 

C. Department of Human Resources, Migrant Health Service - 
Provides out-patient and in-hospital care to migrant ' 
farmworkers and their families. 

C. Department of Human Resources, Sanitary Engineering 
. Division - Acts as the enforcement agency for the act 
•regulating the sanitation of farm labor ca'mps . 

■C Department of ■ Human Re,spurces - Division of Mental 
Health - Provides wi-"PatTent, out-patient educational 
and consuUant services in mental health. 

C Department of^'Human Resources, Division of Social 
Services - Provides assistance in meeting the basic 
financial and social needs of eligible clients, 

C. Department of Human Resources, Division^' of Vocational 
Rehabilitation - provides assistance tfo f^yslcally or 
mentally handicapped in returning to gainful employment. 

C, Department qf Justice, office of Attorney General - 
Renders legal assistance in the drafting of legislation 
relating to migrant workers. 

C. Department of Labor - Administers the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of North Carolina and coordinates 
a wide range of programs of inspections, education and 
consul tant services . 
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^ " N, C. Department of Natural and Economic Resources and Com- 
. ' V munity Devilopment - ASsisti in formulating statewide 

" K amploymant and training^ poTictes' and administers pro^ 
/grams under^the CETA legisTation. 

N. C, Department of Agriculture - Food Distrributlon DivisiQn - 
Makes food service programs available to eligible groups 
and individuals. 

N. Economic Opportunities Office and Community Action Agen- * 
^cles - Provides Information and tecnhicll services to 
QotTinunity action agencies which renders service to 1n= 
flividuals in the areas of self-help housing, da^y care, 
V counseling* consumer education and job development, 
placement and follow-up. . ' 

Church Women Unl^ in No Contributes health 

kItSi sheetsts blankets and clothing to migrants and em- 
^ ploys sminarlans to provide chaplaincy services for 
' them, ^ 

Migrant and Seasonal Farmworker's Association - Provides for 
, . vocatipnal iraining* work experience, manpower service 
lind a wide rai^ge of support services to.-migrants and 
seasonal farm workers, 

C. State AFL-CIO - Works through its local community ser- 
vice committees to provide counseling, information^ 
- ^ legislative program support and assistance in assuring 

. that migrants are accorded their legal and civiO rights.. 

In addit1on/<o the membejr organizations of the State Advisory Committee on 
Services to Migrants, its meetinas are regularly attended by representatives 
from the Governor's office and personnel from local migrant councils and 
local conimunity action agencies.' ' . 

STAFF UTILIZATION , • 

The regular school term migrant education projects in 63 LEAs employed a 
full time equivalent of 270,39 staff mOTbers,^ The pattern of staffing is 
indicated by Table VII, The number and responsibilities of the program 
staff of the summer migrant projects is indicated on T^ble VIIl/ Figures 
on-^ these tables represent both full-time and part-ttme positions and are 
reduced to full-time equivalent staff positions.^ Non-professional support- 
ing personnel such as bus drivers, Janitors and lunchroom workers have been 
included 1n these tables. 

Table ^TX provides information on the instructional staff-pupil ratio for 
the 31 summer projects* Teacher-pupil ratios are not reported for regular 
ichool term projects as they could be very misleading without a considera- 
t1on,iQf schedules and pupil contact .timer. 
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COMMUNITY J NVOLVIMENT " , 

Community^ involvement In' the regular school term migrant projects showed 
a marked increase over past years. This is attributed to several factors 
among them the activities of the State Migrant Parent Advisory Gomkttee ' 
and the impact that this committer had on the\ local projects. 

^ . • 

Another factor which has resuUed in effective community involvement is 
the assignment of the res ppnsT bill ty for making home visits/to a member of 
the migrant project staff. -Where the local project charged one or more 
persons with this responsibiTity. home-school coordination, recruitment 
and general community interest in the project has been Improved. ■ • ' 

Nurses, home-school coopdinators, 1 iaison aides, social workers, supervis- 
ing principals, instructional personnel and individuals from other agencies 
serving migrants played an Important part in soliciting involvement from 
the cormnjmty agencies as well as cooperation from the parents of the mi- 
grant children. 

During the summer projects In 1980, one of the local projects took ad- 
vantage of the availability of personnel from Migrant and Seasonal Farm 
Workers Association. They used this person to assist 'in cairrying out 
the instructional phase of the program. This aide worked under the 
supervision of the LEA 'broject director, but was paid through the Migrant 
and Seasonal Farm Workers, Incorporated. One' aide "Was assigned- by the 
Migrant and Seasonal Farm Workers Association to work at the Northeast 
Regional Education Center to. assist. the teletype terminal operators. 
This was an outstanding example of interagency coordination and coopera- 
tion. 

Also, during the 1 979-80, program year the migrant education section co- 
operated with 'the Migrant and Seasonal Farm Wof^kers Association by pro- 
viding for the record keeping requiMments.of Aheir day care centers ^ 
through the already established Migrant Studerft Record Transfer System. 

Local advisory committees have been establish'ed in each area served by 
a migrant education project. The State Advisory Committee assisted the 
local councils in their work thHoush annual regional or statewidi.meet- 
ings.. Information was shared and plans ^veloped that enabled ^h agency 
to use Its resources to the maximum benem of the greatest number of mi- 
grants . , 

Field - served as one medium for encouraging parent and community in- 
volve, . m project activities. The use of volunteers from the community . 
on t M trips had some tendency to carry over into other aspects'of the 
progr 11 . t ■ • 

Some w, the summer migrant projects had excellent community involvement as 
indicatfid by the number of adult volunteers other than migr'ant parents who 
donate :heir services to making th6 local project asuccess. These vol- 
unteert Served as instructors, instructional aides, lunchroom workers or 
as rest ce individuals to enrich the experiences of the migrant children. 
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INTERSTATE ^PLANNING ^ 



One, Of the activities which indicates tha interstate coordination of the 
North Carol 1na Migrant Education Prdgram with smiTar projects and prograitis 
in. other states was the Eastern Regional Migrant Education Conference held 
m Phtladelphla* Pennsylvania, The State Director of Migrant Education 
served. on the program planning comm1ttee\for this conference which to^ought 
together migrant program personnel from 2KstateSi^ and four members of the 
state migrant sfaff served fts program presertt^rs during the co;ifer*ence. 
In addition to this Involvement personnel f rom Toqal projects presented ' 
workshop sessions during the conference. \ . . . _ - 

Each LEA operating a migrant education project complied with all regula- 
tions and procedures of ttie National Mg grant Student Record ^transfer S/stem.. 

.National conferences for State Directors and other program personnel were 
conducted during the year and were of some value in publicizing program In- 
formation and administrative requirements. The State Director participated 
in these conferences and disseminated relevant information from them within 
the state. 

Interstate planning and cooperation Is also demonstrated by the fact that 
North Carol ina acted as host to one of the public hearings on proposed rule 
making for the national migrant education program. 



PROGRAM STRATEGIES AND ATTAINMENT OF STATE OBJECTIVES ^ 

An attempt has been made to state the goals and objectives of the state 
migrant ^education program in specific and measurable terms. Each stated . 
objective was attained to a greater prjesser extent. Progress toward 
.meeting these objectives is evident by the reports of monitoring visits 
to the LEAs by the state migrant consul tants , ' These regular mon1t*or1ng 
visits by the state consultants along with the activities sponsored and ' 
conducted by the state migrant education office is the basis for the 
^judgement that each state, objective was met as Indtcate'd below. / 

There were many strategies Included In carrying out the functions required 
to meet the state objectives. These strategies were developed into a cal» 
endar of activities and projected over the fiscal year. 

The review of the 1979 State evaluation report by the U, S, Department 
contained a suggestion that the strategies used to achieve the objectives 
of the state program might be placed in closer proximity to the objectives . 
As a result of this suggestion the state evaluator has revised the report- 
ing format so that the statement of the objective 1r followed by (1) the 
strategies used to achieve the objective and a statement relating to the 
degree of attainment of the objective along with a brief statement upon 
which the attainment of the objective was based. 
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\ ■ - • ^/ ' - ' ' P • ■ ^^^^^ ' ' ^ • ' ^ 

The state program objectives, strategies p1ann/d to meet the objectives 
and the progress made In attaining the goals' sfet forth in the objectives - 
^ are as follows: ' . , _ ^ - 

t ■ ■ . k . ' 

ObjgcMvQ. T\ VuAA.ng iht 1979-80 piogKm yzoJi tht SEA mZl M^Ui In 

r 2.d by a K^QDKd s^wtrnt tmoMinzni^ and tk^ u^tUh- 

mznt o£ at Jtmst 10 nm p^ojtats,, 

strategy: Assisting 1n the 1dentificat1oi»of tnig^artt children - Each 
of- the state cqnsultants assisted In the iderttlflcatlon and recruitmerit ' 
of migrant children thrQughout the year. One s.taff member devoted ^a . 
major portion of his time' to this function. . ' 

I' ■ ■ \ \ ■ • • \ , . . 

Achievement of the objective: This objective was fully attained as', in-' 
dlcated by the Idenjt.ificatipn and enrol Ifherit" of 18,944 ch1ldF-en1n ■the mi- 
grant education projects^during 1979-80. Of this number, 2.326 were ehr otl 
ed In one of the 15 new migrant education projects which were establfshed- 
during the program year. ^ , - . 

Obje.aUve 2: r -Vmlng ikz 197^80 pnognofn yzoA. Mi sm mM aU'Cit tkz 
. dzveZopmmt oi pwQHam oi lmt/LijJs^n:-ih thz madmlo; diU- 

chMdAzn u l\rdA,mtzd by a /izaoHd tzchnlc.aZ 0La6Aj,Mnaz^ 
pnovldzd' to thz LEAi. ' • \ . 

Strategy: Providing technical assistance to the IE As This responsibility 
was carried out by the state program coordinator and four state consultants 
Technical assistance was prpvided throughout the yea^ as requtred*. 

Achievement of th& objecti\/e: Th^ objective was fully met as Indicated ■ 
by the fact that the state migrant consultants worked with* LEA personnel 
in the development of 63 projects, during the regular school term and 31 
projects during the summer which offered instruction in the^basic dis- 
ciplines . . '.: \ . 

Ofa/eetcue 3: ' VcuUng thz; 1979-80 pwgH.m ymh. ifie SEA voJlL p/tomotz 

acZLvltleA dulgy^d tn advanm thz rU^mnt cMZd*6 6o^aZ ^ 
: • gKowtk and gwL^(lnWLaQMon i^kAMM om IndA^ac^zd by thz 

Inclusion o£ thuz aoMvlMz^ In at tmst 50% oi tkz loaaZ 
pWjZat6 » ' ' ~ ^ ■ 

Strategy: Reviewing project appl ications ^The review process for summer 
projeet applications was accomplished in April and regular school' term 
project applications were reviewed^ during the monttis of July and August i 
when apprdpriate program components were suggested if they were not in- 
cluded in the project appljcation during the planning stages. 
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Achievement of the ob'jective: This objective was Jul! y mei: as Indicated 
by the Inclusion of activities in. 47 of the local projects which were de- 
signed to advanfie . the migrant Chi Ids soc1a.L.growth apd group interaction . 

^ fCi f I S • 

ObjzcMve. 4 1 VuHm iht 1979-80 pWQfim ytm tht SEA imM pfL0V4.de. a pfio- 

_ - „ gnmn: oi ^uppon^UMQ ieMMcju In the. mttt& m&dLaaZ and 

V dmtaL hmWi, nu^fUMon and &o(UaZ. AeAvlcu ^ok migMnt 

. ■, ckUdMn u Indlcattd by. tilt InoZuu^lon oi tkuz acXU^ltUi ' 

Strategy.' Assisting in trie planning of the regular school 'term pnoiects 
and the pummer term projects - This strategy was carried out by tlHstate 
program consultants during April, July and August. 

Achievement of the objective: Thirty-thrie of the'.sixty regular school : 
term projects ind twenty- three of the thirty-one summer term mtgrant proj- 
^ ects included health services as one of , their activities. Therefore, this ■ 
objective was full^ met. . ' - ' ■ ' • 

ObjzaUvz St VuJUng^tht 1979-80 phjogwm ymA thz SEA mZL pkovldg tzchUcaZ 
. and aomuZtant fieAvlau In iht planvUng, opeARtA.on, and e.vatm 

Hon oi lo'qal migmnt p^a/eaA cu Ind^^mtzd by a nzcon^d oi 
monMtpHMng l;^^ ^ loaal p^/ee^a,' 

Strategy: Monitoring LEA projects - -This strategy was carried out through- 
out the y.ear. Each ^gular ichool term project was visited at least four{4) 
times by a state consul tant and each surmner term project was monitocgd at 
least twice. . ^ - ^ /^^s, 

" _ ^ , ^ ' , , ^. ^ , - \ 

Attainment of the objective: Jhis objective was fully met as indicated by 
approximately 300 monitoring visits which; were conducted in the local mi- 
grant projects by the migrant consultants. On each of the monitoring visits 
by a stdte Qonsultant the project records and reports were checked^ certlfica 
tioR. of eligibility forms;were r^eviewedr a'ttention was given to the cdardi na- 
tion of the migrant project with other schocnj programs; parent advisory com- 
mittee Involvement was nbted; recommendationsf for Improving the operation of 
the project or keeping it functioning according to the project proposal were 
made; and technical assistance was given in the operation of the project. 

06ieat4ue 6t VM^ng th^ 197,9-80 pwg/im ymK SEA mJU pnjovlde: io^^ 
^le 2.Ktgn6lon io^Z 6eAvla^6 to 'jm^gmnts thAough IntoA- 
agmay^ aoo/idmaJUon and aoopoAMlon 06 IndlaaMd by a /LecMd 
o£ mpioymint In tht p/LojzcM. 

Strategy: Cooperating with other agencies - This strategy was carried out 
throughout the program year. 

Attainment of the objective: This objective was fully met. During the 
year there was a high degree of cooperation befaveen the state migrant ed- 
ucation program and the Migrant and Seasonal Farm Workers Association. Two 
persons who worked in the migrant education prbgram were paid through this 
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■ .te . br^anji Ration. 'Tht stite direc-tor of migrant education served as a mimber 
' . ^''Z . V^ W f^fp^or^f Committei for the Migrarit and Seasonal Farm Work#rs Assoc- 

., T. ;^^- 7We w|i ah excellent re^^^ the state migrant pro-' 

i/ jr-am anfl >the Nationa.l Eduqation Association - North Carol ina Association -of 

. !. (JEA-NCAE) migrant project WM'ch was responsible for the dflssemVna- 

■r'- . vs^ on Of a, Slide-tape program relating to migrant education in North Carolina. 

A desc.ription of ^ther interagency activities is Included in this evaluation 
repovrt. , . - ■ • , . ■ 

' Ob'je.cMv€ 7: PuUng the,. 7979-10 pnogmm yzm th& S^swlo. pnavldje. iupple.- 

. " " ikAMi 'Oi migAmt you^ as IndLaa^d by ^e. IndLii&lon. oi 
■ ... '1- thu^' (LompomM Iti oJt ImMt 2B% local mlgwnt idimcubwn ' ' 

y iL strategy: . Assisting \n pfanning the regalfr school term .^rQiects' and the 

summer term projects -\Th1s strategy" was carried out during July and August 
. i, of 1979, Apr4T,. 1980 and. as new projects were initiated.;; : ■ " 

, ' ' Attainment ;of the objjictive: Analysis of the project infoririatldn available 
in« the state mi aranyoffi that this objective was only partially 

■ pt. Twervty-five pft^ent of the local migrant projects did not have an 
^oceupational component in them. DurinMlbe s^ummer program the i percentage - 
°';>EAs offering- this . Kind of instructifTf approached 25% .when six of the 31 
; J units included occupations ,amo,ng their offerings'. ^ Since the insitructional 
\^ program during the regular school term is supplementary to the on-going pro- 
' 1".*'^® schofll , there was not a significant number of students who were 

, r -idehtifled as having unmet needs in the area of occupational Instruction.' 

y During tbe summer programs 19.3% of thf projects offered occupational ! in- 
; structian. The percentage of projects' which offered this instruction .dur- 
ing; the regular school terni was 8.1. \- n " • 

ObizcXJjj^ &t VuAA,ng th&.1979~S0 prngmn ytm tlw Stk wM phomotz acMw 

• . MvolMmmi oi paA&nt MvXAon.y,.aouncUM In- the. loaal- tnLgnant ■ 

_ ' e.dmatAon pnjojzat6 a& lnMaB^e.d.by a mcofid 04 at Ita&t Z 
. . 'intitlng&.Qi ^tht State. Mgmnt'foAt 

Strategy: Planting workshops for migrant pa,rents - This strategy was carried 
out tn October, 1979 and April , 1980. v 

Attainment of the , objective: This objective was fully met. Two meetings of 
the State Migrant Parent Advisory Committee we[^ held during the program year. 
At these meetings the parents were Invblved in'^ learning activities which would 
enable them to become^ actively involved iji 'their local projects. One group ^ 
^ of parents demons trated how to make puppets, write scripts and become actively 
involved in the learning activities with their children through the use of 
Ruppets. Other topics at these workshops included group activitl'es on how 
, , . children lea^n through (l). Touch. (2) Smell, (3) Sight, '(4) Hearing and ■ ' 



(5) Experience, 
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Or^, AMsAs^t e.xahmge.,oi .6tudeMt maofLcU .thjLOimh the. Hi- '. 
; - gmii Studtnt nmoftd ffknA ioi'Syitam U iMlca^'by a M- 

' . teAjm.mi. dpeAotofU. , V , i > 

Strategy: Supervising MSRTS transaetions in NortH GaroHna - Th1^ responsi- 
•bility was earned out throulijiout the yeSr., The MSRTS dpenatlons ware under 
the supervision of one of the statr consultants and were carried out by four 
teletype terminal operators. AIT slate corwultants monltortd this aspict of 
the^pr?ogram at the LEA levels* ' • • 

Attainment of the bbjectlve: ~fh1s "objective was fulljmet. Records from 
AcJiW^'^^ Center In Little Rock Indicates' that more than ^ 

45,842 transmittals were processed through the system durfng the program 
year. There were 3,210 errors detected In these transmittals. This Is 
an accuracy of 92.991, which exceeds the expected performance 1n this area. 

ObjzcMvt lOi Vu^ng^z 1979-80 pwgmn ymK tht SEA iauM p/wvldz opp&^ 

iVmoi/otiue md ^i^oMM^ tmahlng te^chyU.quM th/ioagh pAe- 
^^H^ce and ^ 2Avlat zduc£^^n indiaated by a Ktaakd oi 
at lM4t 5 ufOHk6hop6 aonduaizd by SEA pm&onn^. 

Strategic: Planning and conducting prepervlce and inservice workshops - Five 
major workshops were planned and conducted during thB year. 

'Attalriment of the objective: This objective was fully met. Planning language 
arts workshops was a major activity which was carried out by the state migrant 
staff and representatives from LEAs during September and October. The two 
resul ting reading, workshops were conducted in November. Outsta'ndlng educators 
from LEA'S In North Carolina and consultants from other states were used as 
program presenters in these workshops. , ■ 

Planning mathematics workshops was one of the activities carried out during 
November, December and January. The planning was conducted by the state'mi- 
grant staff and staff members from the Division of Mathematics, Department 
of Public Instruction. As a result of this planning, two mathematics, work- 
shops emphasizing teaching methods and materials were' conducted . Mathematics 
specialists and supervisors of mathematics education from North Carolina 
were used as consultants in these workshops. ■ ■ 

Plaiinlng summer staff develo^pment activities began in March. Division direc- 
tors in the Department of Public Instruction participated in this planning' 
along with members of the state migrant staff and representatives from the 



The resuTting workshop was the higfilight of the staff development program 
sponsored by the state migrant education program. 



ObjQ£.tivei .1U\ VuUnQ the. 1979-80 (/SM. tkt SEA imi p>tMo^lnm:- ' ■ ' 

, . . :. : .4;«fl^ coopeA^itton md pWQmn aoyMnuUy ^oA mCgimnM c.kU' 
(^n cU Mimt&d by pM^^ 
- ^e^^onaZ pAogmn acMv4JUfi4, ' " ' 

Strategy: Participating in/egiopal and national program activities. - Jliese ' ■ 
aMivities were plan nid durflng the time that the State Ptan was being: de^Top- '- 

Attainment of the obJectiv|i This objective was fully met. State rn^dra'nt ' 
education personnel were ripresen ted at the National Migrant 'EduMtiofl to n^ 
ference at Phoenix, Anzonb, the East ioast.Regidnal Works fibp In Philidfelphia. 
Pennsylvania and at the Stkte Directors meeting in Silver Spring. Ma rvTlrtdr • 
The State Director served ks a ^member of the program committee for the Nation- 
al Migrant Education Cdnfdrence at Phoenix and is Presi dent-Elect of the - 
State Directors of Mi gAafft Education. , 
..... . ' " . 'i . ^ . ■, 

Qb]zatL\Jt. Ur VuAlng Mz. 1979-iO pfagnam. yzm the. SEA mM phoxjlde. oppohi 
iuwL*t€4 ion. &uppofM.kg peMonneZ to ^pwvz pieM aomp&tzH^^ 
" thmugtuaLppKoptuAte. tHoLnlng u IndMcaitd by a 4eco^ - ' 

strategy: Conducting staff development activities for supporting personnel - 
i This strategy was carried o^t in 5 major workshops and on an ■individual basis ^ ■ 
with project personnel as the need arose. : Wi.* v 

■ Attainment of the objective:. This objective was fully met. At the same time :" 

that the two reading and mathematics workshops were conducted for instruction- 
»al personnel, supporting personnel working In the area of recruitment, and ' > 
■studen| records were given Instruction on these supporting areas. Sessions 
were aFso planned-for program administrators, recruiters, record clerks^ ■ 
social workers and nurses at the surmner workshop conducted in June. 

In addition to the group activities for recruiters and record clerks whic^ 
were provided at the workshops, individual instruction and training ^as v 
given to the local project personnel as the need arose. Recruiters and re- 
cord clerks in new projects pa rtici pa ted-in special training programs as the 1 i 
project was initiated. • 

Obje.cMvz 13s VuAJ.ng thz 1979'80 pAjogMm yzm th& SEA mU. tvaliMte^thz '^4 
amdmic. pnog/LZAS the. mLgmnt ahUdAm and thf. e.Ue.cMve.- •'l.J 
nu4 oi the, local mLgnmt pwj&ct& on the boAU oi abjz(Mvz~ ' 
data geneAoted at the local pnaject level; 

iummJLLu 0^ tut data which iwM &e attached tp 'the State ; 
- Annual EvaluatLon R&pont. / 



Strategy: Reviewing local project evaluation reports - This was done by the 
state evaluator during July, August and September, 1980. 

Attainment of the objective: This objective* was fully met. The local project 
evaluation reports submitted to the state migrant ofificfl were revlewedby the 
state program. evaluator and the state consultant who wdrked with the projects 
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A judgement was made regarding the degree to which aadh project objective • 
was attained* v . ^; ' , 

K . ^ ; " . ^ ^ • • . ' • \ . • ^ . ■ ' ^ ■ • 

The results reported 1n this annual program 4valuatton which wifl be trans- 
mi ttad to the S, education Department are based upon all information and 
. documentation^available to the state migrant program, Includirig a summary 
of scores denied from the statewide testing. 

Ob/eetiue 74i Pu^ng )f1f-^i^HDQMm yo^M. tht SEA uUiJL pKom^tt iUaat 
1 MLnagewefii 'p^eedLStC^ aormgn^u/uiM i^Jjth ZzgA^ZcMvo. /laqtuAt^ 

' "men^ md pHjogham gtUdettnM 04 ImUmMd by ^nioma^wn de- 

Strategy: Monitoring the fiscal operations of the locaf^projects - This 
"function was carried on thhoughout the year. 

Attainment qf the objactlves? This objective was fully met, T^e 'state'ral- 
grant consultants assn^sted the local school officials 1n the development of 
the local project applications and In the development of a budget to support 
the project activities. During the regular school term the consultants mon- 
itored, the operation of each local project four times during the regular 
school year and twice during thffe slimmer to assure that the project was being 
carried out according to the approved project application and all other pro= 
-gram and fiscal requirements. Fiscal operations were monitored on the occa- 
sion of each monitoring visit and a written report of the monitoring visit 
was sent to the LEA officials. . 

Ofc/eaitue JSi Vu/Ung the. 1979-BO pugnm ymK thzMk mJU pwv^dz ion. 

appKopHAj^t dUh^mLno^lon pnaghm inionJnatlon u ^n- 
diaatzd by the. pu^Hcation and dUA^UbuMon oi at Iztut 
2 nmattttoM. ' 

Strategy: Gathering and organizing newsworthy events and project reports, 
Thif activity was carried on throughout the year, ^ 

Attainment of the objective: This objective was fully met, ' During the 
program year the state migrant staff collected' and reported some of the 
newsworthy .happen1ngs\n the state. Migrant Matters/a periodical news- 
letter, was. published f|ur times during the year. One edition provfded 
highlights of the puts^nding features of the local projects, one concen- 
trated on the activities of the State Migrant Parent Advisory CommitWe, 
one dealt with the growth and expansion of thp state migrant education 
program and one provided a pictorial review of one of the exemplary proj- 
ects in the state. . 

Other dissemination efforts Included the distribution' of a slide-tape 
program developed cooperatively with the National Education Association 
and the Nonth Carolina Asspciation of Educators. . . 

At the local level the program was given considerable coverage by news- 
papers. Alsol several radio and television stations made announcements^ 
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about the program and produced documentary, programs for feature broadcasts. 

LOCAL PROJECT OBJECtlVES 9 : . 

The regular school term projects were suppiementary in nature and were di- 
rected specif jcally toward those needs'of the migrant students which were ' 
not being met adequately in the regular school program. Forty-six (46) 
of the projects included an objective relating to Improvement in lahguage 
f3'/o^ty-seven (47) included mathematics in their pFMects; twenty-six 
(26) included an objective relating to students 'social adjustment and 
thirty- three (33) included a health service objective. Among the other 
oDjectives d%ing the |egular school year were those relating to parent • 
involvement, staff development, natural science and social studies. 

There continues to be improvement In the Statement of objectives in the 
project proposals. This can be attributed to Insistance by the state con- 

S suitants that the LEAs include measurable objectives relating to all pha'ses 
or project operations in the project proposals. The evaluation of each 
flr?^®l*^r^i'^F?^ °^ objectives 1n the project application. 

MM or the local project objectives were supportive of the state program 

^ Objectives. In addition to specific performance objectives in each in&truc- 

. tionarareai the projects included objectives relating to staff development. 

/ arssenii nation of information, clerical responsibilities, project evaluation, 
nscal reporting, parent .adyisory committee activitl A health services re- 
cruitment, social growth, and community involvement. - 

Objectives for both the regular school term and the summer term were the 
primary basis for evaluating the' success of each LEA project.. A judgement 
was made on each objective in each project as to the degree of attainment, 
tvery available source of Information bearing upcfn the objective was used 
in making this judgement.. The most heavily relied upon document was the 
local evaluation report prepared by the local project director and his 
staff. Other sources of information used in this evaluation effort were 
reports of state consultant monitoring visits, reports from news media, 
and reports from state program consultants who worked'ln the LEAs during 
the operation 'of the projects. 

Summaries/of the degree to which each objective in each LEA project was 
attaijQejr are contained In the appendix of this report. 
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Dissemination of program information at the local level Included news re- 
leases to local newspapers, coverage by local radio and television stations, 
reports to local .boards of education and other local groups, pictures , 
slides and tape recordings which were presented to selected audiences! and 
the distribution of newsletters. 
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JL*!!®k??^^!- -®^*l a. pen'odic dissemination of Information throuah 

tht publication of Migrant Matters . This news! ettar was d tree ted tS local 

tw 1 Education Agency, and ie U. S. Department of Educa- 

tion Additional news releases from thr Division of mUh Information were 
: news *°dfJ^«P«P«^^' ^«dio. and televfsion stations, wire seri"„s another 

Other methods of disseminating program information were the reports qiven at 
the periodic meetings of the State Advisory Committee on Services to" M^g?ants 
and through the State Migrant Pa!»ftnt Advisory Cotattee. nigranis 

One dissemiriation effort is worthy of special note. During the year the state 
migrant office continued its cooperation with the North CarolWAssocfat on 

dfssSt?L'of%'r??df the National Education Association iHSe 
TMr^HH^Jr ^ Slide-tape program describing the migrant education program 
local irni;3-H = P'°f'"' been duplicated In large numbers and shared with 
uca? ^-nn ^^'^^^^^^s ^5° e found it effective in promoting migrant ed- 
Of thrnrn?2! * °f .^"^1 ences . It was shown at .local and aria meetings 

JLc fofessional education associations and recognition was accorded to 
those. who were serving the migrant children In the local schools. 

mr? nf °l ^Jje effective Interagency cooperation and conmunity sup- 

cell eriL in thf'f'^ NE^^NCAE presented an award of ex= 

Th s awfrH th! ^djicati o;^ of mi grant children to the Harnett County schools, 
man of ?h^H.rnpJt rn--"^ 'li^^^V^ i the nation, was presented to the chair= 
FM^ntL nl County School Board by Governor James B. Hunt, Jr. Roy 

' SfI Washington, D, C, Manager of Migrant Education Programs for the 

^enre^^^Ln T^l^'J!")^ ^l^^^f^^ presentation'. Marlon Stall Ings 

Ind V rHlJ«fn-r*- '^''^^r^ Association of Educators at the presentation 
and Vicki Barefoot represented the NEA=NCAE migrant education task force. 

ANNUAL STATEWIDE TESTING PROGRAM 

Jn JrU? * battery of achievement tests was administered to students 

rPrescHDtL'RS3?;n-T^'-%'^'*^'/"^^^ 9'^^" throughout North Carolina. 
2dm1n1?tIr^H fn Inventory and a Diagnostic Mathematics Inventory was 

fiS n^^fn ^"9'"^''-' California Achievement Tests were 

used in grades three, six and nine. 

This report %ludes a summary of student performance for the entire student 

In^t " « the total student populat o« enrolled 

in the migrant education program. h c u.ieu 

r.^n^^L^^'^-^TK"" is r-eported In grade equivalent scores and percentile ' 
rank, because these indices traditionary have been used throughout the 
nation, including North Carolina, and are more familiar than other derived 
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It should bipoifited out that the test publisher did not report qrade eauTva- \ 
equivalent score is not an appr^oprlate score for spell inq ^ this level h^- 

creaser;irv1mr"" ''^'P''''^ f?^^"^ the s?xth=g?aMvel-S I lly 
increases very little* or may even dec! 1ne. ^ ) 

It^helhird" 's?ltS- Inf" P«!;""^^le ranks for the^ norm^ referenced tests 
Pies of studlnJ^ I^>h2^ "I- -^ grades were calculated from representative sam^ 

feflrenceS c^r^^^""- '''^^''^''^^^'^ 1^ the criterion^: : ' 

rererenced tests at grade one and two are estimated scores 'that were riPrivpH 

with scores from norm- referenced tests given at the same -grade levels 

?J fact that the normed scores for the criteriali.referenced • 
tests at the first and second grades are estimated and the scares are high er 
^^^^ir. ^^^'f^'^'V' requested to provide appro rfate com!' 
ofSorth ?arolin« .tf.Hen.f of estijnated scores and the performance 
mii-r 1 students on the reading and mathematics tests. CTB/McGraw- 

Hill s comments on these points are as follows: ^lo/ncuraw 

The average estimated CAT C & D normed scores derived from the ■ 

me^^pUvz Rmdlng Uve.niafiy (PRI) for Total Reading and from 

the P^agno444c Mo^feemattoA Uvrntofiy (DMI) for Total Mathematics . ' 

at Grades 1 and 2 seem higher than would be expected in light of ' 

tne actual CAT-C scores obtained at Grades 3, 6, and 9, and in 1- i 

relation to past experience in North Carolina. vCTB/McGraw-Hin ' 

has rechecked and verified the accuracy of its estimating and 

processing procedures and. has established beyond reasonable ^ - 

doubt th|t the tes,t results reported are valid measures of the 
levels of achievement of students in the schools, of North Carolina. 

SLof J'-^f "^.^u-"^ changes in performance between 
Grades a and^3=-in which Reading goes from slightly above average 
(3.1) at Grade 2 to average (3.7) at Grade -3. ahd in which Math- ' 
ematics goes from well above average (3.3) at Grade Z to slightly ' 
above average (3.9) at Grade 3. It is the publisher's cohGlSsioa ■ 
. that this apparent anomaly in the test results could be due W" ■ 
several reasons, Including the following: . ^ : , 




1. 



The students in Grade 2 have, as a group, a relatively 
stronger instructional background 1n both Reading and 
Mathematics than students in Grade 3. 

The skills measured at Grades "l and 2 lend themselves ' 
more. readily to improvement through direct Instructional 
intervention,. ■Including drill-type activities. 

The skills measured at Grade 3 and above are more complex' 
and less amenable to improvement through ,ins.tructional 
change. Mathematics concepts and applications, in par- 
ticular, require a certain leval of reading skill- if the 
student IS to understand the problem and be able to res- 
pond to It correctly. 
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CTB/McGraw^Hiil is continuing further study into this difference' 
in iperformance* (They add, however, that) it is clear that student 
1n f^orth Carolina are perforinlng above the national norm in Reading 

. ; at Grade 2 and in Mathematics; it both Grades 1 and 2. this Is an " 
accomplishment of which North Carolina educators should b^ proud, 

. ' . They should attempt to maintain and extend the programs which have 
brought about these excellent results. 

' In contrast to the above average achievement in reading and math- 
%^ ^ ematics for the state as a whole at grades one and two, 1t should 
* be pointed out that the reading achievement 'for the migrant chil- 

dren in grades -1 , 2 and 3 who were included in the tasting program 
V was from slightly below to well below (1.5), (2,4) and (2/9) the " 
s/national norm. In mathematics the scores for trtese same children 
are si ightly- above the national norm in grades one and two (1^9 
\ ^ and 3,0) and slightly below (J. 5) the national norm in grade 3, 
V ^ grades 6 and 9 the migrant program scores are well below the 
: national norms in both reading and mathematics. 

Further analysis of the scores reveals that the migrant children. 
^ ^ are below the state averages at all levels on all tests. While 
the deviation from the state averages is very small in grade one, 
there is a marked ^difference noted In gradjs tfl/o, threes six and '* 
nine. ^ , '/ 

When the migrant program scores are plotted on. a graph against 
the national norm the achievement Tag of the migrant students 

^ is /revealed. Such a graph demonstrates, very dramati cally that 
as thfcmigrant students progress 1*n school they continue to fall 

* further and further behind 1n expected^ academic progress. 

One bri^ght note revealed, by the reading and mathematics scores 
from the statewide testing program over the past 3 years is that 
the, lag between achievement^ leyels of ythe migrant children and 
■ ^the *nationil norm fs decreasing. This is shOwh very graphically 
on Tables , VII and VIII . 

OTHER FINDINGS v' ^ ^ ^ 

The 1979 annual eval uation report contained several recommendations. These 
recoftimendations could- be ^divided Into two groups--one dealing with SEA pro- 
gram management and the olther with LEA operations. They served as guides 
for the improvement of the operation of programs and projects. The re- 
commendations made by the state evaluator in that report were followed in 
varying degrees, as Indicated below. • 



The 6tatz mlgmnt o/J/J^ae should KzqtuAe tlio. LEA6 to aondact mdd^ 
a6SQA6mntM aaaon^ding to, tlm ptou^^am aovit^md In the. Mlgnant 
Education AdmLyLiMtAatA.v^ GaLdz. ^ 



wh^h !f two projects in. the regular school 

, term which did. not have an objective in their prdject appHcationVelatlnq 
tojeeds assessments. These projects were in Harnett and Pitt counties . 
H H the summer, Chowan and Scotland, Which 

did not contain an objective, rel'ating to needs assessments. ' ' 

IpnllhJ^-^ " ari Improvement over past yWrs,' this evaluator sees, room for 
further., improvement in this area of pro grliO Tanning and development. 

The first priority of the state migrarVt-educatlon program is to aGhieve a 
. high^degree of program continuity. Activities which can be cited to indicat 
an effort in this direction are the participation in the Migrant Student Re- 
cord Transfer System, the participation of the state and local projects at 
tne east c^oast regional migrant education conference, the attendance of the 
state mi grarit program director at other regional and natibnal' conferencesV . 
and^the use of out-of-state consultants ih the State-sponsored workshop In" 
iMortn Carolina. i r , 

Probably the greatest single activity to provide continuity of program for 
the.migratory children is the recording of education skills on the students' 
records. The state educational agency should- continue to cooperate with the 
national migrant data center In this effort. . It shp^ild also continue the 
trainring of local project personnel in the procedurbs necessary to carry out' 
this function and refine the processes so that they can be carried out with 
tne greatest efficiency and least probablHty of error. ; ■ 

h Vie. 6taM migjwnt oif^m &hould aoMqiue, to pwvMz Uahnical' uaU- • 
> tanaz loaal school paMomU In aonduaMng iiMjm and dzvelomm ' 
nm rrnQfLont pKo jzcJU , ■ 

Experience during the past year demonstrated that a concentrated effort to 
Identify migratory children can bear positive results. During- the^ period 
covered by this report 15 new projects serving more than 2,000 children . 
resulted from the surveys conducted In the local school units by members 
Of the state mi granjt staff. Such efforts should be continued in those 
areas of the state where- there se^^ims to be a likll hood that sufficient ' 
numbers of children might be located to make 1t feasible to develbp a proj- 
ect for them. " . • , 

4.^ ■ Tke.,AMte,. mgfLant oUlae.' should K&uU,e. ^e. migfimt zducjoZinn ofLoafLm 
idnm . ■ • 

The forms -which were used in' inducti ng school s-urveys were revised and up- 
dated several times during tWe Vear In an effort'to find the most effective 
instrument for the inltiaMcfentlficatlon of eligible migrant children. 

Pendlng'^cbanges in program regulations and operational procedures made it 
inadvisable to make^ significant changes In other pregram forms. 



With the publication of new regulations and new interpretations relating 
to the program this recommendation should be continued and emphasis 
should be given to the reviewing and revising program forms/ 

5. T/ie 6tJtt&. msnartZ o^^ce ^kouZd cnopzAotz mMi locM ntigmnt pKOje.aU 
in CO i^idLiCting MSKTS tmoZtrntnt vaZJ^dcM^^n^ ^tudLoM , 

This recommendation Was not followed this- program year. The state migrant 
office encouraged the local project personnel to validate the enrollment 
of Jiy-gratpry children In their projects by using the Periodic Enrollment 
Validation^eports (PEVR), but there was no validation activities carried 
out jointly between the LEAs' and the state migrant office. ^ ' 

During the year there have been some questions on eligibility of certain 
children raised by the LEA personnel These questions and the possible 
misidenti f1 cation of children points up the desirability of enrollment 
validation by the SEA in cooperation with local project administrators. 

6, T/t£ 6ta.tt mlQh.av\t o^ila^ ^hoiM ^eu^4e pwg/tam pLibtiaa.tioM ih 
undQA to kgap thm i^D'to-dcLte., 

This recommendation was followed to a degree. Some changes were made in 
the publications distributed through the state migrant office, particularly 
those publications which relate to identification, recruitment and enroll- 
ment of migratory children and those policies and proiedures relating to 
the operations of the transmittal of student data to the Migrant Student 
Record Transfer System. 

gav^Akumifital- and p^^ivate., non-pwf^^t age.nalu fMiUAing aompuhm-' 
4-cue 6eJiv^icu to nugmnt f]at7iLi.iu. 

This recoMimenda tion was fol lowed. The cooperation with other governmental 
and private, non-profit agencies providing services to migrant families is 
well documented In this report This cooperation was of such a magnitude 
that 1t was considered to be tn exemplary component of the state migrant 
program. , , . ^ ^ 

8, TliQ 6 fate m^t ii-aan^ ,d^/{^^c£ ,4/LC?u£d co^vtinu&. to U6a e^^ecX^ue eua£cia.t^-pn 
' pncfce.du/tu . 

This recommendation wa%^^,-fD Mowed. Evaluation procedures have been develops 
ed which fulfill all^.cff the requirements in the program regulations. The 
methods and procedofes used in the eval ua tion of the program and projects 
in North Carolina have been described in Chapter III of this report as an 
exemplary portion of the North Carolina migrant education program. 

9, The ^tatc mignant o^lcd alwuld corhtLnm to suppon^t tlui Stato. hUgnanX 
Panciit AdvlaoKj CommLttQo. acttuXtte4* 

This rncommendati on nvas followed , Personnel from the state migrant program 
staff worked with the officers of the State Migrant Parent Advisory Committee 



in a consultant capacity. Assistance was rendered in locating appropriate 
meeting facilHies and in developing effective and meaningful agendas for 
the meetings. Workshop presenters were screened and recommended- news 
media coverage was arranged; notices of meetings were sent to the local 
project directors and local PAC chairpersons; and programs for the meetings 
were prtnted. 

This recommendation was followed. Workshops activities are described in 
Chapter I of this report. . 

The following recommendations from the 1979 State Annual Evaluation Report 
relate to LEA program management. 

U T/ie toaaZ e^ducA-tiona^J agma.iu should pAnv^de. biilngmZ-biaLdXLinMZ 
p^agmm ^oa SpayU.6^- speaking aJvLtdAe.n In thg.AA migrant pw j ga.t^ , 

The LEAs with any non=-English speaking children enroned made efforts to 
provide instruction in the children's native language. Bilingual programs 
and English as a second language served many migrant children who were bi- 
lingual in English arid Spanish. 

2_. T/ie kauAM opzA^Ltion loaal siumeA migmnt p/WjZQ.t6 dliOLLld be 
during tim panJ: thz day yokich mij^d a££ow; ^the ghzaiut numbeA 
ftiigAant cih.lld/im to AzaeXvz th^ gn^zatg^t bmzilt ^^om tkg pMgnam. 

It lb noted thdt despite the recommendation of the previous evaluatiun 
report two of the surnner projects were operated at odd hours, afternoonb, 
evenings and into the night. It was also noted duricig monitoring visits 
that young children were attending programs which extended into the late 
evening. 

InfunnaLlon cQritdined in the dge^grade report which was compiled by the 
Migrant Student Data Center in Little Rock, Arkansas indicates the children 
in these two projects ranged from four to 21 years of age. 

One of these proyrams operated from 3:30 p.m. to 7:30 p.m., the other from 
4:30 p.rTK to 10:00 p.rn. It is unreasonable to expect children who are as 
young as four years of age to benefit from a school program that extends 
to 10:00 p.m. or even to 7:30, 

In one of the LEAs operating a migr^^ ^t education project in the late even- 
ing hours a purported survey was taky^mong the migrant parents to determine 
their preference as to operating hours&f the project. An examination of 
the survey form shows that it 1s more Wf an announcement that there would be 
a project operating at the hours already decided upon rather than a survey 
to determine the time most preferred by the-^arents. 

Information available-to the state migrant office indicates that 37 parents 
responded to the questionnaire indicating that they would send their children 
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to the pfoject during the hours specified. _ 

These situations seek to indicate that the projects, are designed for the 
convenience of the staff rather than for the benefit of the dhildren. 
This evaluator has serious doubts about their effectiveness and their . 
economic feasibility ip terms of student gains which can be demonstrated. 

3. Tht loojOLt Q^du^A^^Mt agewaie^ 6hquZd aonMnu£ to mkt a abmeAt2.d 
z^^ionZ to QMwiM oIXQlblz ahlldAen and youM/^^at thor szaondjo^y 
6cJiool £eue4 4m ^zguLoA. school toJun migmrit pnajtc^. 

This recommendation was apparently followed by the LEAs . A comparison of 
the ^age=grade reports for the 1979 and 1980 program years indicate that 
there was an increase in enrollment of more than UZOO children who were 
15 years of age or older. The percentage of children In this age range 
increased from 19.6 to 

6uppo^tM.na^^QAvZau i^om othsA agznoLu and oKganlzatAjon6 . 

This recomrfndatlon was apparently followed. Local project evaluation re- 
ports In^fcate that supporting services were provided by the local depart- 
ments,4ff public health and social services^ the rural manpower service s 
loci^n migrant health projects and other Drganlzations and community action 
Ifiencles. ^ 

5. LoaojL zdiJLQjOLfJjon aggnaZu shouZd g^ue a^zntion to thu de^vtloprnznt 
tndtv4jdLLaZ mJJ:tzn eduaatwnat p££tM ^oa each student e^yUiolZzd tn tht 

« mignMt eduaatAjon pKag/icm. 

This recommendation was followed to some extent. There was more evidence 
of individual written education plans for the students during the summer 
months. Even so, many of the regular school term projects also followed 
this plan of instruction. 

6. Loaat p^ojtCLt dOitct^U skouZd g^ue mo^e mphu^^ to tho. utffhLUikzd 
pn^onXtLu oi the state p/wgnjm. 

This recommendation related to the first and second priority of the state 
program (program continuity and summer school projects for migratory chil- 
dren). Analysis of the local project emphases indicate that little atten>- 
tion was given to the recommendation. Even though a total of fifteen new 
projects were developeds there was an increase of only two 1n the number 
of summer projects which were operateS^.^ 

7. LoaaZ ^zcJiaA^K-ajLeAks shoiLtd be punatuaZ in thjaMmttM^ng student 
tn^oAjnation to the tiigHjant Student RetoKd T/ians^eA Systejn toJmiYwJL 
opQAatohf. 
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There was a concerted effort on the past of the state consultants to 
have the local recrui ter-clerkp keep their record transmittals up-to-date 
This was also emphasized at each of the workshops conducted for recruiter 
and Record clerks. Theyefbre, 1t is the judgement of this evaluator that 
the results observed indicate that this objective was met. 
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' CHAPTER III 
PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 



PROGRAM FOCUS 

In considering the effectiveness of the North Carolina Migrant EdAJcation 
Program, it is necessary to take into account the different types of proj- 
ects being operated within the state. Regular school term projects enroll 
formerly migratory children in great numbers* Regular school term projects 
also enroll smaller numbers of Intrastate migrants and the interstate mi- 
grants who^are. home-based in North Carolina. These projects^ are supplemen- 
tary in nature and are designed. to strengthen instructional programs offer- 
ed through state, local and other federal sources of funding. Summer term 
migran^t education programs are focused more directly on the needs of inter- 
state migrants and provide a full range of ^1 nstructlonal and supporting ser- 
vices. ' ^ 



TESTING RESULTS - , 

The emphasis upon documenting achievement of project objectives with gain 
scores continued in 1979-80. 100 percent of the projects submitted sum- 
maries of pre-test as well as post- test scores. Students who entered 
North Carolina migrant projects during the first three months of the reg- 
ular term stood an excellent chance of being tested witi) one of the six 
most frequently used achievement tests. The most frequently used tests 
in order of frequency reported wei^er ' v..,,., 

California Achievement Test 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills 
Gates-MacGi ni tie Reading Test 
/ Stanford Achievement Test 

Metropolitan Achlevementt Test 
K Wide Range Achievement Test 

In past years the use of different tests and score types ranging froff^T^ade 
equivalent to raw scores severely 1 imi ted the statistical comparisons which 
could be made. Migration and absences from school on the day tests were ad- 
ministered made it quite difficult to obtain ^o sets^of measures on the 
same students over any reasonable span of instruction. Given these dif- 
ficulties, it was almost Impossible to report gain scores representative of 
three or more projects with more than thirty students at the same grade level 
on the same test. . Therefore, we departed from this method of reporting in 
1979 and are now relying solely upon test scores derived from the state-wide 
testing program. 

Comparisons of the migrant childrens' scores are made with the average achieve- 
ment scores for all children tested in^North Carolina and against the national 
norms. The status of the migrijit children tested in North Carolina in 1980 
is also compared with the scores reported at the same grade levels in 1978 
and 1979. ' 
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. In inaj<ing this comparison it should be pointed out that the test'scores 
reported in 1978 were for those children who were participating in a supple- 
mentary Instructional program in one of the local mi grant projects . Scores 
reported for migrant children in 1979 and 198D Included all migrant children 
tested, even though they might have been .achlevi ng at or above grade level 
expectancy, and therefore mt being given supplementary inst^ruction in a 
local migrant education prd^ict. 

The difference in the way the scores were reported in 1978 and 1979 might 
have caused some distortion of results making it appear that the migrant 
children made greater gains than th'ey actually did. Scores from the 1980 
testing program, however, were reported on all children who were eligible 
for services in the migrant education project whether they were being provid- 
ed with any supplementary services or not. The same pattern of gains are 
noted In the 1980 scores that were recorded In 1979, 

What is significant in the scores reported during this school term is- that 
the migrant children are achieving at a rate below the national norm, and 
below the average achievement level of the children te&ted in North Caro]ina. 
Examination of Figures V and VI also show very graphically that the achieve- 
ment of the migrant children fall further and further behind as they continue 
through^ the grades . 

From the reading test scores available it appears that there was a continua- 
tion of the pattern of gains which were reported in 1979. The same pattern 
of gains also were noted in mathematics, the principal difference being that 
the gains between 1979 and 1980 were not quite as great as those recorded 
between 1978 and 1979. 

It Is noted that over the j^a.nge of grades represented, the deficit inMiiathe- 
matics is less than the reading deficit. In view of what is known about 
the average achievement of North Carolina students (the 1972 state assess- 
ment revealed that sixth grade students were around nine months behind the 
test publisher's norm)\ achievement test results for migrant children in- 
dicate that reading should continue to be emphasized and that mathematics 
should'Contlnue to receive attention. 

Table XI and Figures VII and VIII showing achievement trends may be the 
most revealing information to come from the testing programs for migrant 
children in North Carolina. These results, extracted from North Carolina's 
annual testing program, demonstrates the mounting def1c.it suffered by the 
migrant children as they continue in school. This achievement pattern is 
similar to those reported in previous evaluation reports. This is true 
even though the source of statistics reported 1n years, prior to 1 977-78 
was a compilation of test results from many d1 f ferent tes ts administered 
by the LEAs. Reported, resul ts since 1 977-78 included a combination of 
scores from locally administered standardized tests and state-wide testing 
results, and the test scores reported since that time have been derived en- 
tirely from the state-wide testing program. 

\ 
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,ihe results of ^ standardized tests administered at the iocal level were re- 
ported to ttie state. migrant office, and Individual test scores were e^itered 
on the students' records^ this achievement data was filed by the state mi- 
grant office but was not used in compiling this report. 

Alf test results indicate that North Carolina migrant students are progress- 
ing. at a. rate cQmparable to most compensatory education students, and that 
osr&r ^ four-year period gains In reading and mathematics have been Improved. 
Statistical methods by which portions of these gains may be attrituted to 
the regular school offerings and the , su^ppJementa ry migrant programs were not 
employed in this evaluation. Such elaborh^e measures could be recormnended, 
but such e/valuatlon designs woijld far exce^^the state evaluation require- ^ 
-ments and would possibly exceed the limits of^fi^nancial feasibility. 



EXEMPLARY PROGRAM COMPONENTS 




For years it was the policy of the Division of MiWant Bdutation to recog- 
nize exempTti^y activities In the local projects, T^ls ^as \al uable \n bringf 
ing^about somk, desi red changes in other local projeats . / The 1974 evaluation 
report discarded this practice of highl ighting one Ids^l project and/one 
activity carr3ed^out at the state level / From that timi until 197?^ the 
state migrant office presented one outstanding characteristic of^^ch of the 
projects operated within the state. ' 



In 1979 the state evaluator vncluded a 
ects wiiich seemed to hold unusua 
migrant children. 



more detailed description of two proj^ 
promise of success In meeting the needs of 



Ihere was a periud of several yedri when only the highlights of exemplary 
components of summer migrant projects were selected for inclusion in the 
annual evaludtion report. The selection of noteworthy project components 
now takes Into consideration both regular school term projects and summer 
tenn projects. Therefore, the outstanding features of the local projects 
contdined In this report may relate to either type of project. 

The SEA 1s Luntlnuing its practice of recognizing exemplary activities in 
the local migrant education projects. Pointing out the strengths of one' 
project may assist another to eliminate a weakness or to Initiate changes 
which will result in better, more effective services to the migratory chib 
dren. 

The dctivlties which were selected for special mention in this report were 
those considered to be strengths of the local projects by the project di- 
rector and ^the state migrant consultant. 



If) ddditiun to the strenyths noted in the local miyrant education projects 
the state eyaluator has elected to highlight four activities which relate 
to the state administration and management of the program. These program 
activities have been examined, and it 1s the judgement of this evaluator 
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that they deserve special mention in this annual eValuatlOQ report. 

The descriptions of the SEA activities in program evaluation, staff develop- 
ment, parent involvement and identif icaiton and recruitment are followed by 
the comments relating to strengths of the local projects which were consider- 
ed to be outstanding. ^ , ^ 



SEA State Program Evaluation 

The evaluation of the state migrant education program is described briefly 
in Chapter I of this report. It is exemplary in many respects. The evalua- 
tion procedure begins at the time that the inltiarplans for tlie program 
activities are developed and continue until the publ ication. of ' the finish- 
ed report . 

The state program administration and the activities of ^ the state program 
personnel are evaluated separately from the local projects. This evalua- 
tion is based upon the degree to which the SEA personnel achieved t'he ob- 
jectives which were developed at the beginning of the program year. At 
the suggestion of the U. S. Department of Education these objectives have 
been re-stated in measurable terms and the success in achieving the objec- 
tives is determined by actual performance. 

Correspondence on file from the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Migrant Ed- 
ucation states that "the analytical design follows the program requirements 
as defined in... Title I Migrant Education Program Regulations as well as... 
the Title I General Provision Regulations,,," 

He also states thd t the btate eval uatiorf^report "Is evidence that the state 
has taken a leadership role..,'' in the evaluation process. 

In the overal) evaludtion process the local project director is responsible ^ 
for evaluating the local project activities- The local project evaluations 
are reviewed by the state evaluators and the results of this review are in- 
cluded in the annual evaluation report. ^ 

A unique feature of the evaluation of the local projects is the taped^evalua- 
tion report which is prepared by the state consultant which monitored the 
project during its operation. The taped report accompanies the written res- 
ponse of the state evaluator and state consul ta^nt to the local evaluation re- 
port prepared by the local project director. Where disagreement on any part 
of the local evaluation report exists, the state program personnel can point 
out these disagreements and give fhe basis for the state ev&luator's position. 

The taped evaluation is used as a basis for discussion of the local project 
dirtictor's findings and the state evfluator's review. It is made available 
to the local school superintendent and all of the local project personnel. 
After each person involved In the project has had an opportunity to listen 
to the tape they may use side 2 of the same tape to make any response which 
they feel is Indicated to any of the statements or review findings of the i 
state evaluator or state consultant, ' " - 
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This taped evaluation and response allows.a dynamic 2-way communication ' 
channe between the SEA and the LEA. and the state progrL eva^uatoJ 
states ^" exemplary activity worthy of replication in other 

SEA Staff Development • " • 

One of the areas in which North Carolina has received the plaudits of the 
% °^ Education is staff development. A brief overview of 

inrluHpr^ rh f™"r activities sponsored by the state migrant office is 
included in Chapter I of this report. 

hL°"J9 n'? ^5^?-i -® sponsor staff development activi = 

ties 62 out of 63 local projects during the reQular school term and 28 out 
ofjl summer projects included staff developmen! among their project activt 

The topics covered in the sta te-=sponsored staff development workshops includ- 
ed identi fication and recruitment. MSRTS procedures and skills training" n 
struction in teaching reading, mathematics and cultural arts, and improving 
effectiveness of the migrant parent advisory committees. 

In addition to the staff development activities sponsored by the SEA for 
local project personnel. 22 SEA and LEA staff members were involved as pro- 
gram presenters at the East Coast Regional workshop in Philadelphia, Pennsyl^ 
vama in Febr^jary, 1980. rcMiisj^i 



Ihe presentations v^ere made during 18 of the workshop sessions and covered 
the topics of identification and recruitment, reading, bilingual instruction, 
ment interagency coordination, mathematics and parent involve^ 

These formal workshops organised by the State Education Agency provided in= 
struction above and beyond the individual instruction which was provided to 
the local project personnel by the state consultants in the course of their 
routine monitoring trips to the LEAs. 

Ihe state sponsored staff development workshops in mathematics, reading 
cultural arts, identi fica tibn and recruitment, parent involvement and MSRTS 
procedures provided instruction for more than 400 different local staff 
members The cumilative contact hours of instruction in these state-sponsor- 
ed workshops was in e^ess of 12,000 hours. iMunbur 

SEA Miyrant Parent Advisory Committee 

The North Carolina State Migrant Parent Advisory Comnlttee was organized in 
f ,1^ time It has grown in size, and importance to the operation 

of -the state migrant education program. ^ k 



Euch local imgrant PAC elects one parent to regular membership on the State 
Migrant Parent Advisory Committee. Associate memberships in the state com- 
TI PJr® °Pu" -° '"embers of the state migrant staff ana members of the 
local PACs. However associate members, according to the constitution and 
by-laws adopted by the committee are non-voting members. This arrangement 
provides equal representation for each of the local areas within the state. 

Officers of the state PAC are elected by the membership and. along with the 
o^gali2at^on°'' ° Education, serve as the executive committee of the 

The coimlttee holds two meetings during the year at which time members are 
informed on effective ways for parents to become involved in the education 
of thei r chi 1 dren . 

The cormiittee provides in-put into the planning of the migrant education 
program, makes recommendations regarding the operation and evaluation of the 
programs and projects, disseminates Information on resource- to meet the 
needs of migrant children, provides workshops and seminars to help local mi- 
grant councils, understand their role and responsibi J i ties . and generally pre 
sents a united front rn support of educational programs for migrant children 

Because of its organization and effectiveness, the State Migrant Parent Ad- ^ 
visory Committee has become a noteworthy part of the state migrant education 
program . 



btA Ideriti f icdtlun and Recru 1 tiiient 

Une of thK iiiusL ImportdnL ( eipurii i b I I i t1 es the SEA fidi I,, Lhe migrant educa/' 
tion program is the identification and recruitment of eHylble children ^ - 
The state miyrant program has an outstdnding record 1,, this arya of responsi^- 
bi I 1 ty . 

Much uf the ^u^^tii whiLJi has, bten , ed I Ued jn the j den 1 1 11 Ld t lun uf Kliylble 
children i s due to the Identification and Recruitment Guide which wab develop 
ed by the SEA staff and the instruction which was given to LEA personnel In 
1 1 s u s e . ' 

Strong emp4bib by the StA on the Importdnce of 1 den t1 f l cd t ion and the avail- 
ability of an SdSy =to -follow guide made It possible for already established 
projects to Increase their membership and project participation. Local proj- 
ect personnel were assigned specific responsibilities for the identification 
function in many of the LEAs. . . 

The greatest visible result of the Identification and recruitment efforts 
within the state has been brought about as the result of one staff member 
at the SEA level who has been assigned the primary responsibility of conduct- 
ing surveys in LEAs which do not have migrant education proiects As a result 
of the surveys conducted by this staff person fifteen new proiects were or- 
ganized in the state last year ' ^ h j - 
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The establishment of fifteen new projects in the state is an outstanding 
achievement. The most important part of the achlevemeM is that more than 
2,000 children may be given the supplementary instructioH, they so desperate- 
ly need. The establishment of these new projects and the'sarvice which is 
rendered to the eligible children is possible only because of the activities 
in identification and recruitment which were supported»and carried out bv 
the SEA. " " - 



ALAMANCE COUNTY 

r r 

Alamance County Is to be commended for the wealth of availaBle curriculum 
materials used to motivate children to learn through an effective individuai 
ized instructional program. 



ANSON COUNTY 

Anson County was unique for the oni^fc one tutorial assistance and the use 

of materials especially adopted to the needs and learning levels of\the 
children. \^ 



BEAUFORT COUNTY 

The BeduforL Cuuntj pvojeLl ib baluted/for Us uutstdndiny cuordl na t lufi 
between the instructional aideb and the regular classroom teachers. The 
aides met with each child's teacher each Friday to plan the necessary learn 
ing dctivities for the next week. 



bLKI 1 t tUUN j 1 



UULbLanJiny j iJ i! tj rl L uf all prujeul ub- 



jecLivus whicfi were written iu present real challenges lo the project staff 



BLAULN CUUNI Y 

% 

Une or Lhu prhiici ry hLreiiyLh uT Lhe Bladen CuuiiLy ilMyrdnL V»ojeL.t uuiiLliiueJ 

to be Lhe efforts nidde by the instructional %Mft to profiidte migrant stu- 
dents self confidnnce'- \ 

i • 

aKUNhWlLK LUUNTY 



A fiutewur^thy teciLure ut brunhwlLk LuLiiiLy iiiiyraril pruJcwL wd^= the efteLLi^/tf 
iJent if ica^iun and recruitment efforts made by the central office staff. 
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CAMDEN COUNTY 

Camden County is commendid for the Inclusion of a 
1n its regular school term project to work closel 
room teacher - providing individual academic 




'a at /rejource_ 
rfi„,W6^^totent 



teacher 
<£lass 



CHATHAM COUNTY 

The major strength of the Chatham Cognty project is the' ded 
project staff and their special rapport, interest, and enthu 
relate to the students being served. 



CHOWAN COUNTV 



The thenratic learning approach allowed the wide variety res 
in the historic town of Edenton to be used in the Chowan 
grant education project, 



CLEVELAND COUNTY ■ , 

Cleveland County is to be cornmended for the excellent begi 
in migrant education. The state evaluator attributes thi ' 
the commitment of the central office personnel involved 
and the dedication and demonstrated ab1l1t'i*es of 



the mig 



COLUMBUS COUNTY 



One of the 



strengtteof Columbus County's regular term mIgraKt education 
project was the high degree of correlation between the regulfT classroom 
teachers and the instructional personnel involved in the migrant education 
program. ^ ' = \ 




CUMBERLAND COUNTY 

A noteworthy feature of Cumberland Cp^ty's summer migrant education project 
continues to be the ef fecti ve uti 1 1 zitlon of commercial and teacher-rnade in- 
structional materials. . • 



DUPLIN COUNTY 



The Duplin County migrant education project was characterized by 
of the instructional staff to improva., the self-confidence of the 
througji parent conferences, and observation of the project by migrant parents 



the efforts 

mi grants 



I 

I 
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EDGECOMBE COUNTY • . 

%dgecombe County's migrant education project is to be commended for the 

outstanding achievement of the migrant children In the areas of reading 
and mathematics. 



GATES BOUNTY 

An outstanding feature of the Gates County migrant project was the local 
In-service training conducted prior to the summer phase of the project. 



GREENE COUNTY 

One of the strength of Greene County's migrant educatton project was the 
staff's utilization of creative writing to elicit positive responses from 
students, * 



GUILFORD COUNTY^ ^ 

Guflford County is to be commended for the rapport establ ished. along with 
the cooperation and dedication of the personnel who were involved in the 
project and were responsible for its success. 

HALIFAX COUNTY 

The laboratory settings at White Oak and^Dawson Schools continue to be 
exemplary components of the Halifax C^nty's regular school term migrant 
project. Individual Education Plans lyj^ contingency contracts were used 
wi th each student. 



HAfiNETT COUNTY 

Interagency and corrfnun/ty participation In^Harnett County summer migrant 
education program continues to be outstandi ipg t 

- / 

HAYWOOD COUDfrY ^ 

Strengths no*t#d in the migrant education progr^ in Haywood County in- 
cluded recruitment, record keeping and individualized prescriptive ed- 
ucational plans for.each of the migrant childreri.- 
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HENDERSON CO^IJTY " ' ■ ' 

Henderson County Is to be commended for its efforts to examine and evaluate 
instructional mater'ial in order to determine that which will be most effec- 
tive in meeting the needs of the migrant children. . V 

HERTFORD COUNTY . : ^ 

Hertford County is commended for the highly successful secondary school com- 
ponent in its summer school project for migrant children. 

HOKE COUNTY . ' ' 

Effective use of a highly'lndividual ized mathematics program continues to 
be the major strength of Hoke County's migrant project. 



JOHNSTON COUNTY 



The effectlviness of 1ndi vIduaTlzed instruction 1n the summer^^rant ed- 
ucation project was outstanding. As a result of the f lexibili ty%f thc^ 
staff, small class size and the informal learning atmosphere students ex- 
ceeded epcpectations . 

LENOIR COUNTY ' ^ 

A noteworthy feature of Lenoir County's sunvner migrant education project 
continues to be the token reward system. This system enables the instrus- 
tlonal staff to elicit positive responses from students In an informal 
"''-Tlc=like atmosphere. ' . , 



LINCOLN COUNTY . ' . 

One of the strengths of the Lincoln Cpunfy migrant project Is the positive 
approach to motivating- chi Idren to achlevl to their maximum ability. "Friday 
Fun Day" or game day and oosltive rewards for accomplishment serve to re- 
inforce learning as well m to motlvatex \ 

. X 

MARTIN COUNTY 

Martin County is corTmendfd for carrying out a highly successful- summer ml 
grant education project built around the theme of "Lite 's Theater . " 
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'/MAXTON CITY 

A noteworthy featut^t of l^xtdn City/s suniner migrant project was the use 
of a reward system which madg it possible for a child to "earn" a T-shirt 
hy successful ccrt^ 

MONTGOMERY COUMTY \* , ^ 

' Montgomery County was uflique in that its small group Individualized in- 
struction, along with good/communlcations between classroom and migrant 
teachers helped to. meet specific, .needs of each child. 

MOORE COUNTY ; ' . 

A noteworthy feature of Moore Cqunty's migrant education project is the 
cTassroom atmosphere which is ^friendly, colorful * and^chnd centered; where 
th'e^xhild feels relaxed and at home yet^is stimulated anti motivated tO; learn 

NAStf COUNTY / ' / _ 

The in-service training program for the teachers and Instructional assis- 
.tants continued to be exemplary again during Nash County's regular school 
term migrant project. Once a weeJc from 1:30 to StSO, the entire staff en- 
gaged in training sessions including the use of teaching techniques, 
and methodsi learning, games, etc' 



NORTHAMPTON COUNTY / . 

An exemplary component of the Northampton' regular school term migrant proj- 
ect was the use of the lEP-s developed by the migrant teachers. The number 
and qua! 1 ty of the' resDurce personnel who rendered their time and service 
toward enriching the sumner migrant project was a-Vso noteworthy* 



ONSLOW COUNTY ' ' 

The most outstanding feature of Onslow County's migrant project was the re- 
cruitment of migrant^chjldren . As a results more students are eligible for 
supplementar servi ces * ^ ' ^ 

ORANGE COUNTY ' " , ' ^ * ^ . 

The migrant education program in Orange County was coordinated with other 
exceptional children programs. Teachers and students made materials for 
spectfic needs and learning activities,. ' , 



PASQUOTANK COUNTY ; = . . / 

* The coordination of the migrant education project with suimer activities for 
Title I, Lp and ESL programs is to be commended, 

; PERQUIMANS COUNTY W ^ ' . - 

The summer migrant project In Perquimans Is, commended for securing a variety 
of resource personnel to enrich the program for the migrant children. 

^ITT COUNTY V ^ ^ 

The exemplary component for the PI tt County migrant project is^the coordina- 
tion of the .project instructlDnal program with that of the classroom teachen 
The diagnostic test information was shared with the classroom teachers, and 
information was exchangid between the migrant staff and tfie regular teachers 
relating to Instructional areas which needed "attention. 



RANDOLPH COUNTY / - - 

The special attention and interest extended tfi the children by the aides in. 
Randolph County have helped to stimulate the children to learn and 'to make 
'Improvement in their work. . * 



RED SPRINGS CITY ' 

One of the strengths of .Red Springs City migrant education project continues 
to be the effective util ization of ideas and techniques introduced during 
staff development workshops/ 



RICHMOND COUNTY . . ' 

Outstanding features of the Richmond County migrant education program are 
the very.strong and effective Individualized instr^uctionaT program* coopera- 
tive relationship with other agencies and organizations and the very capable 
teaching staff which has made the program very effective. 



ROBESON COUNTY 



A noteworthy feature of Robeson County migrant project was the effective 
utilization of commercial and teaeher-ma&e teaching materials. 



ROCKINGHAM COUMTY 

Xhe Rockingham County project was characterized by flexibility ^nd adapta- 
bility. The training, axpari^rtce tnddedica the migrant project 
staff added strength to the jnstructlonal program. * 



ST, PAULS CITV V 

A noteworthy feature of. St, Paurs City's migrant education project was the 
variety of teaching techniques usey by the instructionaV staff to m^t the 
individual needs of migrant children* ■ ^ ^ \ 



SAMPSON COUNTY v 

^One of the. major strengths of Sampson County's migrant project was the ef- 
fectiveVutil Izatron of multi-level instructional materials* 



SCOTLAND COUNTY 



Scotland County's summeif^ mi grant education program gave priority to fulfill/^^ 
ing the academic needs of el iglble migrant students with emphases on instruV 
tionln reading, providing for the total well-being of the student at school , 
and teaching children that one must work for what one gets. 



The primary strength of the Stokes County migrant education project was -the 
individualization of instruction in a program designed to meet the speciflcal 
ly identified needs of the children. 



SURRY COUNTY 

The Surry County project director notes the dedication and qualifications of 
the migrant project staff as Its primary strength. 

TYRRELL COUNTY' ^ ^ ^ 



The Tyrrell County migrant project is commended for the attractive and con- 
veniently located tutorial statidh at the Tyrrell Elementary School, and 
the friendly, personal interesi of the two math aides 1n assisting their 
students. 



STOKES COUNTY 



UNION, COUNTY 



The strengths of Um'on County's migrant edi^catlon program are tlie one to one 
instructional assistance and the positive and supportive feedback from parents 
which have increased positive self-concepts by students. 



WAKE COUNTY 



Coordinating the migrant project with other local agencies was noteworthy in 
Wake County's migrant education project. Through referrals made by the re- 
corder/recruiter many migrant studeiits received aid they normally would not 
have, received , . ^ . 



WASHINGTON COUNTY y [ 

The Washington County migrant project Is to be commended for extending tuto- 
rial geryices to the high school during the regular school term. 



A noteworthy feature of Wayne County's migrant education project continues 
^ to be the Contempo Lab Ppagram, a^^ diagnostic/prescriptive approach which 
enabled the students to gain experience in dealing with everyday-life pro- 
bl ems . ; 



WILSON COUNTY 

The Wilson County migrant project is recognized for the effective and in» 
tensive recruitment efforts which resulted In a significant increase in 
the enrollment of eligible children. 



YADKIN COUNTY ^ 

Strengths noted in the migrant education program in Yadkin County Included 
a high percentage of staff members who were bilingual 1n English and Spanish, 
and an ifistructional program carried out 1n English and Spanish which was de- 
signed to meet the individual needs of the children enrolled in the program. 



E COUNTY f 




\ 
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CH'APTER IV 



SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



SUMMARY 



All available Information indicates. that the North Carolina Migrant Education 
Program Is adequately meeting the legislative requirements and -the national 
program objectives. It is meeting the state goals for the program and has 
developed an effective procedure of 'deltvering services to eligible migrant 
children through Indirect, operation of project, activities through the local 
educational agencies. Correspondence from the Department of Education In- 
dicates that the North Carolina Evaliuation Report "follows the program re^ 
quirements as defined in. ..Title I Migrant Education Regulations." 

The SEA has done a good Job of pulling together individual LEA evaluation 
reports Into a cohesive analysis of the degree to which program .objectives 
have been achieved. The greatest value of the, report is derived from the 
effective use made of it at the State and local level in providing construc- 
tive feedback and guidaince for future program Improvement. 

■ ■ . 

Priorities set th& emphasis, and\object1ves give the focus to the state pro- 
gram. Exemplary activtl ties were noted In the state program administration 
and the regular and summer term, pro^^ects in the LEAs. The recomnendations ' 
of the local project directors were carefully analyzed and the state migrant 
staff made their own reoommendatlons for improving local projects , 

The practice of presenting the evaluation report findings to the LEAs by means 
of a recorded tape was conti nued , The taped evaluations also contained reac- 
tions to thiS' local project directors' recommendations. 

Program support for ^the state migrant education pragrain was obtained through 
cooperative agreements wi th the Migrant and Seagonal Farm Workers Association. 

A total of fifteen (15) new projects were Initiated during the year. All 
local projects used some form of achievement testing to document attainment 
of objective. In addition, the annual statewide testing program provided 
more than 12,000 test scores for migrant children. An achievement status 
calculated from these scores reveals that , compared to national norms* the 
migrant children face mounting deficits as they progress through the school 
grades. This achievement strf'tus also shows that the migrant children are be» 
low the state averages in all areas, and that the achievement of migrant chil- 
dren is approximately the same as that of children enrolled in the regular 
ESEA Title I programs in North Carolina, 

a ' 

RECOMMENDATIONS . . 

Recommendations for continued in]provement and greater effectiveness in the ^ 
migrant education program fall naturally into two categories - SEA program ^ 
management and LEA project operation, 
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■ In addition to the following general recoijimendatfons relating to SEA and LEA 
program managanent. it should bi noted that spicifWc recommindations for the 
individual migrant education projects were made in the State's evalua Won of 
tne local project.' These recommendations are' contained in the written and \ 
taped reports which have been prepared for each 6^,the LEAs. 

SEA- PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 

/• Thz VivUlon of^ fUgxant EdimaMon Should ^tquMe. the. LEAi to aoyidaU 
need* MiUmmU aacoAding to tht pfiovUlonA conMlmd In th& Mlgmnt 
tdumtLon Admml&tfLaMvt Guide, 

One of the requirements set forth in the migrant program regulations is the 
assessment of the needs of migrant children. If the migrant program is to' 
meet its mandate "to meet the special educational needs of migratory chil- 
dren of migratory agricultural workers and migratory fishermen" it first be- 
comes necessary to find out what those needs are. 

It was noted from the local evaluation reports that some LEAs did not have 
a specific objective relating to needs assessment. While this evaluator con- 
cedes that needs may be assessed without having a project objective relating 
fto this program function, it seems reasonable that such an objective would 
-serve to remind local project personnel of this requirement.. 

It was also noted that even though this objective was Included in the 1978 
and 1979 annual evaluation report, appropriate action was not taken by SEA 
;^staff personnel to assure that it was followed. Therefore, It is the re- 
commendation of this evaluator th|t the state -mi grant staff review the lo- 
cal project applications for the specific purpose of determining whether 
they have included a project objective relating to assessment of students' 
needs. If it is found that such an objective Is not Included in a local 
project application, appropriate action should be initiated. 

2. The. mvUlon oi Mgwut Eduaatlon ihoUld: aontlnim to 4£efe 4jnpwvme.nt 
, , -en the. aantlnuLty o/j .the educjatA.onal pwgnam mlgmnt cMZdnm. 

' ■ / ' ' \ \ 

The first priority of the stjite migrant education program 1s program Von- 
tinuity. Activities which can be cited to indicate an effort in thiV di- ' j 
rection are the participation 1n the Migrant Student Record transfe.tSystemi 
the participation of the state and local projects at the east coast\egional 
migrant education conference, the attendance of the state migrant prolraw-'dl- 
rector at other regional and national conferences, and the use of out-of-state 
ccyisultants In ^he State-sponsored workshop in North Carolina. 

P|obably the greatest single activity to provide continuity of program for the 
iTVigratory children is the recording of education skills on the student's re- 
dords. The state educational agency should continue to cooperate with the 
r)ational migrant data center In this effort. It should also continue the traln^ 
^ng of local project personnel in the procedures necessary to carry out 'this 
^function and refine the processes so that they can be carried out with the great- 
est efficiency and least probability of error. 
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UAUtmcQ. to local ^diool peJUOnnU InJ co'ndiMitLng 6uAvzy6 and de.velapln 
new mignmi pfLo jzct& , n ■ ' ' 

Experience during the past year has demonstrated that a concentrated effort 
to identify migratory chndren can Bear positive results. During the period 
covered by this report 15 new projects serving more than 1,500 children has 
resulted from the. surveys conducted in the local school, units by members of 
"Ibe state migra/it staff. Such efforts should be continued in those areas of 
the state where there seems to be a llklihood that sufficient numbers of 
eligible children might be located to make it feasible to develop a project 
for them. , 

4. T/ie VlvUlon oi UigKant eduaoMon should h:z\jUq. the. fUgmnt ^dac^Mjon 
pwgyun ^onm * - - 

Changes in program regulations and new Interpretations of existing regula- 
tions makes it necessary to assess the effectiveness of program forms in 
carrying out program functions, . For this reason it Is recommended, that 
attention be, given to the revision of existing forms in order to keep . them 
in line with program requirerents. 

5, The VlvUlOYi oi UlQHaM. EdiMLoMon ikoald aoopeAate. mth loaaZ mLghjont 
pHDjzaU In wndimUng M$nTS zmoJUmt^ 6tudlu. 

Program credibility Is maintained through validation of the enrollm^t of 
migrant children in the program. Discrepencies in the enrollment of chil- 
dren in the local projects and in the migrant student record transfer system^ 
should be held to a minimum. Also, there should be no question about the 
eligibility of any child enrolled in the program to participate 1n program 
activities and derive benefits from program funds. Therefore, it is re- 
commended that the -Division of Migrant Education, with assistance and co- 
operation of the LEAs, carry .out validation studies in the local migrant 
projects. . . ' . . ^ 

6, The. VlvAAian ^tg/imt BdiJu^cLtLon 6houtd ^^uXae pHjognam pubLLaatiom 
o^deA to feecp tkam ap-to-±Ue.. ' 

As new regulations are published and new Interpretations are given to ex- 
isting regulations, It becomes neces'feary to /revise the manuMs and guides 
used in the administration of the projects , i Therefore, jt ils" recommended 
that the Division of Migrant Educatifin make a careful study/of the various 
program guides and other publications. Where the informatlDi Is erroneous 
or out-of-date, the publication should be revised^ to oonform^lth prog|am 
requirements. Two of the{ Publ lea tions which are in need, of revision a|e 
the Record Clerk's, Manual "ind the Migrant Education Administrative Guide. 

7. Thii division fM^gmnt, EduaaM.on 6houZd aonZLnm <o aoopeAuM \jo£th MhoA 
govimmeiUal a^d. pHlvaM^ mn-pnjo^it agmcA.u In p/iovldlng aompKzh^nSlve. 
^eAvlau to mlgmnt iamZlu, 



In the past there has been a high dtgree of cooperation by the state migrant 
education office with other ageni^les of government and private, non-profit 
organization?, . This has resulted in the extension of sefvices to eligible 
families, reduction of the overljpping services by the agencies' invQlvedi/ 
open lines of communications among the agenciest and understandlngi of the 
areas of responsibilities of each agency and the services which ieach is able 
to provide, ^ 

One of the organiiations through which this cooperation is effected is the 
State Advisory Committee on Services to Migrants, Through Interagency dis- 
cussions, migrant children have been provided health and social services sup= 
port through the Department of Human Resources, day care services through the 
Migrant and Seasonal Farm Workers Association (MSFA), psychological services 
through the Division of Mental Health and supplementary school support through 
MSFA. Dissemination of program Information and public support of the program 
has been provided through a Joint project of tl^ National Education Association 
and the North Carolina Association of Educator^. 

This support through other agencies and organizations has allowed the Division 
of Migrant Education to concentrate its efforts on the academic progress of 
the migrant children and to extend educational services to a greater number 
of eligible children. 

In order to realize the financial advantage of this kind of support in future 
programs* 1t"is recommended that this kind^of interagency cooperation be con- 
tinued. ^ 

tlan pwacxliiAeA^, , ' - ^ 

The evaluation process for the migrant^^educatlon program ha^s experienced 
changes throughout the years. As these changes have occurred the Evaluation 
process has become more effective and the evaluation reports hav^ reflected 
a more accurate picture of the achievement and status of the miptfTKchildren 
enrolled 1n the program. The state evaluation report, the loca^^rojact evalua- 
tion reports and the taped evaluation of the local projects bl^ve^6Q^ 
standing Instruments for the improvement. of services to migylnt children. The 
evaluation process has been improved and refined to the point that it is being 
cited in. this report as an exemplary activity, \ ^'^^^^^^n^. 

Because of the positive manner in'which the local reporting on^cassette ta^es 
has been received, the meaningful use of statistical inforniafion from a state- 
wide testing program has been used and the recognition which has been directed 
to the evaluation practices 1n Nprth Carolina, it 1s recommended that these 
and^ther effective procedures be continued. : 

9. Tlid 'Vlvl6loyi JAi^kant EducMMon^ shoLdd aontinu£ to hu^opont ^xz Stato. 
hUgxmt Pa/tan t AdvmOMj Cpmniitte.Q. aativLtits. .. 

North^Carol ina 's State Mlgrant^Parent Advisory Committee has been in op- 
eration for more than two years. During this period of time it has provided 



a valuable tool for the support of the migrant education' program and an open 
. forum for parents. In the mietings, of the local parent advisory cotmittee 
local concerns are brought to light. Representatives from the local committees 
bring thes.e concerns to the State Migrant Parent Advisory Committee and as they 
are aired, solutions are developed through interaction with appropriate pro- 
gram personnel, , ^ 

■In order to continue to strengthen the' parent committee and to maintain the 
support of the parents, it is recdimended that the state migrant office con- 
tinue its support of the committee and Its work. 

10. The. VlvUion oi lUgKmt EduaaCwn should conUnuz U& zUonM ta impnoMZ. ' 
, pw-gfiam opeJiatwm through itaU dtveZopmmt: 

The staff development activitiJs sponsored by the Division of Migrant Education 
have been the sourc| of pride In the past. Through these efforts there has 
been a notlceablMfliprovement in the quality of program offerings and project 
orcfanlzation. Still there Is a need for such activities, particularly 1n view 
of the changing requl rements of the program from the national level. 

Record clerks and recruiters need to be constantly up-dated on skills and 
techniques and provided Instruction in new procedures required to Implement 
new phases of the Migrant Student Record Transfer System. " . 

Local project recruiters should be given assistance In order t^nderstand the 
importance of their 'jobs, and to learn how to accomplish It most effectively. 

Local project di^ctors and other local project staff members should be in- 
volved in workshops, where they can improve their techniques in evaluating 
thei r migrant educajti on, projects . v - 

It is therefore recommended that the state migrant office maintain a constant 
effort to meet the staff deveTopment needs of all persons, involved In the ed- 
ucation of migrant children. ■ 

LEA PROGRAM MANAGEMENT \ ^ 

J. T/ie lociU;. Qdiw.cLtLonal agmclu 6hotild. pwvldt btUngml-blaLMtPtM pw- 

This recoiTimenda^tion is. continued from previous evaluation reports. Notable' 
progress has been made In the, area of bilingual instruction since this re- 
commendation was first made. Many projects .have employed Spanish-speaking 
teachers or aides and some projects have provided bic^ltural and Hispanic 
cultural instructional materials^ to be used by children with little or no 
Engl ish-speaking ability. ' ^ 

p 

Notwithstanding the progress that has been made^by some locai\ projects in 
providing bil ingual-bicul tural programs for non-English speaking children. 
It is recommended that in those prbjects where cWldreJi with little or no ^ 



English-speaking facility ar'ej^ol 
meaningful pr^qgram of instructlor 
that English be taught'as a Seco 



^ ed, every effort be 'ttiade to provide a 
Tn the children's doirilnant language and 
language. 



the. poAt o i thg day wludi m 
d/LZn KzaoMte. the. 'gn.za.£eMt HnMiZ 



\eA mLgnmt pHjoje.cM Ahould be, du/Ung 
low tilt QfLeatui nmbeA oi migmht akU 
'* inom tiie pKognam. ' ' 



It IS noted that despite the recommentation of the previous evTf^tion report 
some projects are operated at odd houk, afternoons, evenings and into the 
night, rt was also noted during monitbring visits that young children were ' 
attending programs which extended into the late evening. They were unable 
to participate fully in the project activities because of sleepiness and 
tatigue. This evaluator has some serious doubts about the effectiveness of ' 
such programs. It Is his strong belief that such projects are ngt effective, 
that they are non-productive, that they are not economically feasible in terms 
of demonstrated student gains and that the children would benefit more from 
program ^activities if they were carried out during the momfng an"d early after- 
noon hours. , ^ 

■Children would be able to participate more fully)during the eartier part of 
the day because they would be more alert. \ 

-\ ' - ■ ^ ' .' ■ ^ (' 

. These are also the times when the parents are normal'ly working in the fields 
and woul-d appreciate having the children cared for in. a learning environment 
Therefore, it is recommended thatjba-iacal educational agencies give care= 
ful consideration to such facpr€a$ recruitment, age of pupil-s, attendance, 
transportation, food servicK program coo rd1 nation .etc., and schedule proj- 
ect actiyi ti§s for the tonvenience and benefit'^f^hr greatest number of mfv 
grant children. / \^ 

3. The. locxLl tducatu}na,l agmUu ihoL^aonUme to make, a Q.once.Ue.d eUoht 

^ umU all eZLQlble. chUdAen and youth&*at the AzcbndaAy Ackool l&vU 
^ in tht kegalah idiodl tern mLgfLO^it pAOj 

An analysis of the age and grade pTacement of migrant children enrolled in 
the^migrant education program seems to indicate that much attention continues 
to be given to the enrollment of the«el1gible children in the elementary ' 
schools . 




Even with a degree of added emphasis on enrolj^g eligible children In the 
secondary, school into the projects last year, there i^as little inorease in 
the ,number.of enrollments of secondary school youths'. It is therefore re- 
commended that all eligible children in the LEA, regardless of grade level, \ 
be enrolled in the migrant projict and entered in the Migrant Student RecordA 
Transfer System. 
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4, Loaad pwj^.ct diMc^au MwuZd make evejiy, KeoAonable. tfiof^ 
6iippofi,tLng {,(LA.vlae4s ^wm^theA agmcX&4 and on.garUiatLonM . 

This recommendation is; repeated from previous evaluation reports. 
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.i^V""*'-'*'®! S^*^^ on.Services'to Mi- 

grants the Division of Migrant Education ha% been able to establisli lines 
of communication with other agencies and or^nizations serving migrant 
rami l ies. Information on p^o^ams and services is available from each °6f 
the mefrtHer organizations of thts committee. It has been. through the 
^h^J^'ilE^K- in^oi^^tion and es^blishment of these lines of communication ' 
that Jha^Di vision of. Migrant Education has been able tp-smure persorinel 
. from Migrant and Seasonal. Farm Workers Associat1on\ This .cooperative 
ertort should be continued. ' \ ' 

.There should also concerted effort on the^ part of^a^fl7oject di- 
rectors to secure^hel services of other agencies. Home^dhool coordinators 
and other liaiSo^^pCTionnel should seek the assistance oyiocal , departments 
or neaith, socia?^*&et^\ices, other governm&ntaf agencies and private non- 
profit organizations so that the delivery of their services will have an 
impact on- the migrant family. Any assistance from thes'S agencies would ' 
give indirect support to educational prograiTis for the children in the ' 
tamily *ho are enrolled in the migran^education program 



While It may be easier, simpler and possibly qulckffr to provide support- 
ing services by planning and budgeting, for th^m in the migrant education 
project application, it should be remembered , that funSs availabfe under 
this program are to be used for educational purposes. ' If the project 
attempts to provide excessive supporting services to the migrant children. 
It may be usurping the respons-ibll 1 ty of somfe other governmental agency 
or providing a duplication of service to thg migrant family. 

5. Lomi zdamUm agmUu 6houZd glw oMmUon tp the. diveZoprmnt 
uid^v<dual MfvL,ttm tducM^Ucmal plam iok mall itudint zmoUcd thz 
mg/iant (idaca.tion pKogn.m. / 

Irl addition to the assessment of student needs, regulations for the pro- 
gram (paragraph 116.47) require that the state educational agency encourage 
UtAsto provide for each child enrolled in the program, "an individualized 
''^■'^itt^ educational plan (maintained and periodically eval uated) . . .i' 

LocaJ project directors' and project planners should insure "that the pro-».- 
^^^-r^ the regulations Is carried out. Individualized programs of 1n- 
s true tffliV should be base_d i/pon Individual needs assessments and individual 
■performance should be evaluated in terms of specific objectives Perfor- 
mance objectives should be Individualized to the needs, program of study 
and abilitisl%of the Individual for whom they are developed; and- the en- 
tire program^^cluding performance objectives, should be evaluated, period- 
ically to assi^e\that the Individualized program of instruction is rele- 
vent to the neldsNof the student and that the student is making satisfactory 
progress toward meeting the stated objectives. 

I ncfi VI dualized written programs of studies for some.of the migrant 'chl Idren 
have been observed In Summer school progf-ams. Such prescriptive programs 
have been observed /I ess frequently during the regular school term projects 



Analyses of test results seem, to infellcate that 1n thos« projects wHere in- 
dividJalized programs of study are Jfritten for, the pupils, and where con- 
stant/ evaluatidn of student proafesS. modification .of the written prescrip- 
tidn Mnd methods of instructloigare carrti'd out, there fs itdecided increase 
m tHe rate of pupil achievement. It is, therefore recommended that all pro j- 
ect admimstrators give close attention to this, program requirement. 

6, LLocal ^o/eci eLuLCctcu should gluz mo^e mpha&A:^ to the.' uta.btUhe.d 
\pHA.o/Ut,Lu 0^ tfie. 6tatQ. pwgnam. 

Thef first priority of the state prograrfi is to provide, for eontinuity in the 
ediicatTon of migrant children. The second priority is the establishment of 
suihmer projects 'for currently migratory children. Analysis, of enrollment ' 
figures from the summer projects of 1978 and 1979 indicates that there has ■ 
b^en a tjet decrease in enroll ment of currently migratory children. This de- 
crease has occurred despite the overall increase in enrollment and the fes- * 
tfibishment of fifteen new projects in the state during the rperiod covered' 
t^y this repor^. Over the three year period from 1977 to 1980 there has been 

decrease of 311 currently migratory children enrolled in summer projects 
h/hile the increase in total enrol Iment during that same period of time has 
been 1 ,431 . ■ ■ . \ \£ . . ; 

, If the State mi'grant program is. to reach thfmaximum number of currently 
migratory children it will be "essential tojrovide projects "to serve them. 
Therefore, it is the strong recommendation'if this evaluator that the local 
project administrators initiate whatever action is necessary to develop sum- 
mer migrant projects In each Si£ the LEAs where a concentration 'of migrant 
children has been Identified, and that a concentrated effort be made to 
Identify and enroll the currently migratory children into the projects. 

7. Loca£ >t^amUte.^-alMk6 ihouZd be punatual in tKammittLng Atudznt In- 
ionmajtion tn the (Ug/tant Studznt Reco/Ld T^anA^eA. Sy&tm tzninLnaJL o 
' eAOftofL. ■ 

It 1s impossible to emphasize too strongly the necessity for~>unctual ity 
in- transmitting student information to the terminal operator- so that it 
can- be placed on the data base. Recruiters and clerks should complete the 
necessary certification- of eligibility forms on the students as they are 
identified. Following this Identification and certification, there should 
be no delay in transmitting enrollmenf Information (either the' MOT or re- 
cord transfer form) to the terminal operator. This enrollment data should 
not be retained at the project%evil until large numbers of documents 
accumulated, but should be sent to the terminal as the documents ar 
ed. This may i^iean that a communication to the termina-1 operator migh 
patched two or three times per week during periods of initial project 
ment. After the greater masses of children have been enrolled in tfie 
transfer system the need for such frequent communications may dimlnis 
a^once a'week transmittal of enrollments, up-dating information and w 
a IS will maintain anxacceptable level, of operation. 




are 

et- 
be dis- 
nrol 1 - 
ecord 
so that 
thdraw- 
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It iS'tmportant' to enroTI a child. in thi record trans 

as possible, But\1t Is just as Important to transmit up-daQi and withdrawal 
Information to toe tirmlnal operator as, the Information Is generated or 
when ;the child wlwdraws from the project or the project tndSi ^ _ 
\ . ' ^ * ' ' . 

North Carol lha has ^njoyed a high degree of proficiency^ In Its M^TS actlv- 
ties, but even grea^r proficiency can be demonstrated If Ibcal Vecrulters- - 
clerks or other respdnsible project personnel will follow thfs recoimendatlon 





APPENDIX 



The pMvIous numberid piga in 
»thiOTlginal document was blank 



TABLE r 

LOCAnON OF MIGRANT EDUCATION PROJECT ACTIVITIES 

1979-1980 . - 



Summer Term 



A 1 ama n ce C ou^t^ 
Anson County 



Beaufort CQunty 



Bertie County 
Bladen County 
Br 

Bunq ombe Co 
Cdmden County 
' Chatham County 
Chowan 

C1evelajid_C£Lunty 
Col umbg s County 



Cum^er>and Ctiunty 
Dupl In CPUPty 

l^A 

Edgecombe' Country 




Frankl Ln_CQuntV 
Gates County 
fire^np County 



Hertford County ^ _ 
Holce County 
dQJinslmkXmiJLt^ 
lULflS^ MDmt4.UL . 
Lomir. 

Lui£plD.£Qmiy. 
McDowell County- 
MfiiiimtMAyfldtyi^ 
fteiitiD.j;oiiati 

Max ton Ci tv 
MoiltflMierv County 
Mpo r _e C oujit^ 
Nash County 
IWr^^p't oTf XoIiFl^ 

■ Qns low County 
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. ' TABL£ I - (Continued)" 
LOCATION OF MIGRANT EDUCATION PROJECT ACTIVITIES 



1979-1980 



LEA ' • 


Regular 5tf^ol 
Term Project 


Summer Term 
Project 


Urdnge County 


- — w - — ^ --^ 

X 




Pasquotank County 


X 


X 


Perquimans .County 


X 


X . 


Pi tt County . 


X 




Rando 1 ph County 


X 




Red Sprinas City 


X 


■ . - X 


Rai dsvi 1 le Ci ty 


X 




Richmond County 


X 


X 


Robeson Countv 


X 


X 


F^^^J -1--— L— #^ j_ 

fioxHinaham County 


X 




Rov^an Aountv 


^ ^ X 






X 


X ' 




X 


' X 




X 




Stokes County 


X 




Surrv Countv 


X 


X 


Tyrrell County 


X 




Union County 


X 




Vance Coyntv . 


X 




Wake County 


X 




Washi naton County 


X 


X 


Wayne County 


X 




W1 1 son County 


X 




Yadkin County 


X 







TABLE II 
SUMMER MIGRANT PROJECT 


SCHEDULE# 




LEA 

— ^ ---^ - 


Daily 
Schedul e 


' Staff Hours 
Per Day, 


Total Days 
Operated 


" Alamance 


8:00 a.m. - 12:00 Noon 


4 nn 




^Berti e 


8:30 a.jn. - 3:30 p.m. 


'7.00- 


28 


Brunswick 


8:00 a.m. - 2:30 p.m. 


6.50 


37 


cimden 


8:00 a.m. - 2:30 p.m. 


6.50 


25 


Chowan 


7:45 a.m. - 1 :30 p.m. 


5.75 


36 


Cl eveland 


Residental School 


24.00 


20 


Columbus ^ 


3: 30 p.m. - 7:30 p.m. 


4.00 


30 ^ 


Cumberl and 


8:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. 


7.00 


30 


Gates 


8:00 a.m. - 2:00 p.m. 


6.00 


25 


Halifax 


8:00 a.m. - 2:30 p.m. 


^6.50 A 


30 


Hdrnett 


8:00 a.m. - 3:30 r.tti. 




) 25 


Haywood 


8' 00 am - S'SOnm 






Henderson 


0:00 a.iTi. - 4:00 p.m. 


8.00 


35 


Hertford 


8:00 a.m. - 3:30 p.m. 


7.50 


24 










Johns ton 


8:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 


5.00 


29 


Lenoir 


5: 30 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. 


4.50 


29 


Marti n 


8:00 a .m. - 3: 00 p.m. 


7.00 


30 


Max ton Cl ty 


7:00 a.m. - 1:30 p.m. 


6 .50 


30 


Nash 


8:00 a .m. - 4:00 p.m. 


8.00 


29 


Northampton 


7:00 a.m. = 5:00 p.m. 


10 .00 


27 


Pasquotank 


8:00 a jn. - 4:00 p jn. 


8.00 


30 


Perquimans 


8:00 a.m. - 2:30 p.m. 


6.50 


25 


Red Springs 


7:45 a jri. ^ 3:00 p.m. 


7.25 


25 


Richmond 


8:00 a.rn. 3:00 p.m. 


7.00 


31 


Robeson 


0:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. 


7.00 


30 


Sampson 


8:30 a,m. - 3:30 p.m. 


7.00 


32 


Scotl and 


8:00 a.m, - 2:00 p.m. 


6.00 


28 


Surry 


8:00 a.TTi. - 1 :00 p.m. 


5.00 


30 


Washinqton 


7: 50 a.m. - 3:30 p.m. 


7.60 


30 


Wi Ison 


7:45 a .m. - 3:00 p.m. 


7.25 " 


28 


Yadkin 


0: 15 a.m. = 1:15 p.m. , 


5.75 


20 ^ 

1 



The previous numbered page In 
^ th&ori;;inn! document was blank '7- 
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TABLE in 

ENROLLMENT SUMMARY BY MIGRANT STATUS 
REGULAR SCHOOL TERM - 1979-80 



LEA NAME 




MIGRATORY 


STATUS* 




TOTALS 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5' 


6 




^Alarnarlce County ^ 


20 . 


31 


57 








108 


Anson County 


16 


16 


87 








119 


Beaufort County 


28 


33 


132 


7 


12 


34 


246 


Bertie County 


30 


33 


175 








238 


Bladen County 


2 


101 


261 






2 


366 ' 


Brunswick County 


88 


148 


156 


15 . 


44 


21 


472 


Buncombe County 


7 


12 


17 








3B 


Camden County 


14 


18 


60 




,3 


6 


101 


Chatham County 


35 


47 


87 




1 


1 


j 171 


Chowan County 


n 


6 


129 






10 


■ 156 


CI evel and County 


16 


38 


244 








298 


Kings Mountain 


2 


4 


33 








39 


Columbus County 


144 


106 


645 








895 * 


Cumberland County 


16 


25 


277 








318 


Dupl In County 


32 


27 


250 








309" 


Edgecombe County 


20 


60 


149 








229 


Frank! 1 n County^ 


6 


5 


103 








114 


Gates County 


16 


26 


136 








178 


_Greene County 


9 


25 


154 






_ _ _ 


188 


Guilford County 


12 


n 


. 54 








77 


Halifax County 


27 


^ TF 


275 








320 


Harnett County • 


35 


39 


170 








244 


Haywood County 


78 


28 


59 








1 165 ■ 


Henderson County 


224 


26 


96 








346 


Hertford County . 


15 


11 


267 








293 


Hoke County 


4 


16 


70 








f 90 


Johnston County 


266 


40 


92 








398 


Lenoir County 


10 


46 . 


157 








213 


Lincoln County 


34 


28 


98 






i 


160 


Martin County 


5 


38 


■ 168 


2 




2 


215 


McDowell County 


13 


10 


47 








70 


Montgomery County 


2 


18 


112 








132 


Moore County 


If 


42 


156 








215 


Nash County 


106 


45 


229 








380 


Northampton County 


23 


a 


177 


- - -1- 






. 208 


Onslow County 


36 


54 


157 


23 . 


8 


49 


327 


Orange County 


7 


7 


108 








122 


Pasquotank County 


21 


11 


166 


1 


5 


6 


210 


_Perqu1mans County - 




13 


106 






4 


123 


Pitt County 


5 


30 


171 




_ 




206 



c : 



TABLB in (Continued) 

ENROLLMENT SUMMARY BY MIGRANT STATUS 
REGULAR SCHOOL TERM - 1979--80 



LEA NAME 




MIGRATORY STATUS* 


- 


TOTALS 


1 


2 


3 


4 




6 




Randolph County 


3 




1 oH 










Ri chmond County 


7 


u£ 


J 1 □ 










Robeson County 


19 


1 U J 










4iq 


Maxtor City 


5 




1 J/ 










Red Springs City 


2 


1 ri4~ ~ 


in? 








"WW 


St. Pauls City 


4" 




QQ 








1 29 


Rockinqham County 


1 


1 7 












Eden City 






14 








14 


Madison-Mayotlan City 


12 


\i 


26 








50 


Raids vine City 


24 


6 


55 " 




- 




85 


Rowan County 


1 


5 


22 








28 


Sampson County 


224 


67 


161 








452 


Scotland County 


Va 


.41 


347 






- - . — , 


401 


Stokes County 


1 


28 


112 








141 


Surry County 


43 


58 


328 








'429 


Tyrrell County ^ 


tl 


3. 


33 


3 




6 


56 


Union County 


11 


9 


69 








89 


Vance County 




9 


85 








94 


Wake County 


28 


16 


224 








268 


Washington County 


39 


20 


112 








171 


Wayne County 


2 


14 


T04 








120 


Wilson' County 


75 


20 


56 






1 


152 


Yadkin County 


101 


62 


123 








286 


TOTALS 


2,07p 


2.101 


9,357 


51 


73 


142 


13,802 



^Status 
Sta tus 
Status 
Status 
Status 
Status 



1 - Agriculture/interstate 

2 - Agricul ture/i ntras tate 

3 = Agricul ture/ formerly^ mi gratory 

4 - Fishi ng/ i nters tate 

5 - Fishing/intrastate 

6 - Fishinq/forfTierly migratory 



EKLC 
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^ [ TABLE IV . 
SWR TERM ENROLLMENT BY MIGRANT STATUS ^ 1980 




■Scotland rnijqfy 
iashlMton Cdunf.y 

TOTALS 



*Frofii LEA Data 

**Status 1 - Agriculture/ Inte 



rstate 

Status 2 ' Agriculture/ Intrastate 
'ERLC 3 ^ Agricuiture/Fomierly Migratory 



1 1 



tatus 4 ^ Fishing/ Interstate 
tatus 5 - Fishirig/Intrastate 
tatus 6 - Fishing/Foriiierly Migratory 



' ' TABLE f , ' , 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN SERVED BY AGE A^D GRADE* / ! 

. Regular School Tenn 1979^80 ■ 



Age 





4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


,11 .12 


13 


14 


IS' 


16 


17 18 19 


20+ 


Total 


> 12 


























6 


141 


204 


65 


17 


433 


11 


1 

— - - 




















2 


12 


145 


269 


107 


32 


3 


570 


10 






















22 


198 


353 


184 


66 


11 


1 


835 


9 


- 


















29 


257 


471 


268 


55 


18 


7 




M0& 


8 












1 


5 


30 


319 


541 


287 


76 


n 


5 






U274 


1 














4 


53 


340 


578 


341 


130 




3 








1,46'S 

up 


6 












4 


37 


364 , 


622 


274 


71 


21 


7 










5 












66 


346' 


54? 




82 


16 


6 












U359 


4 








1 ? 

1 L 


41 


354 


528 


284 


81 


13 


6 














U319. 


3 




I 


3 


55 


31 S 


550 


300 


67 


16 


6 


5 














1,317 


. 2 




2 


64 


291 


478 


225 


43 


9 


7 


















1,119 


a, 1 


3 

-. — ^ 


42 


278 


427 


144 


22 


15 






















9|T 


t K 


134 


210 


284 


37 


10 


























' l75 


Total 


137 


254 


629 


822 


992 


1,221 


1,2^ 


ija 


1,393 


1,301 


U261 


1,15 


871 


663 


400 


115 


21 


13,802 



*Based upon date from the Migrant Student Record Transfer System. These figures represent ar 
students eligible to be served in a migrant education project. 



• TABLE VI 
' LEA STAFF* 
REGULAR TERM 1979 



-80 




LEA 


Directors j 


Teachers 


1 m 

1 £_ 

' O O 

u 


u 

Q 

\ ' 3 

" u u 
^ o 


Record Clerk 


E ^ 

O ^ 

i- o 
aj i/i 

JZ s. 

O Q. 


Alamance County 




1 .50 






1 .00 




Anson County 






3.50 




■50 




Beaufort County 




,1 .00 


4.00 








Bertie County 






6.00 




'.25 


.75 


Bladen County 


.05 


1 .00 


10.00 . 




1 .00 




Brunswick County 


.10 


1 .00 


.5.00 




■ 




Camden County 

— - '-^ j- — — t — 




1 .00 




.50 


,50 




Chatham County 




2.00 


1 .00 




1 .00 




Edefit^n-Chowan 


.25 


2.00 




.50 


1 .00 




Clevfeland County 


.02 


1 .00 






1 .00 




Cumberland County 


.25 


4.50 


1 .00 




1 .00 


.25 


Col unibus Countji^ 


.38 


3,00 


10.00 


1 .00 




2,00 


Dupl i n County 


.04 


3.00 


3.00 




1 ,00 




Edgecombe County 


,05 


3.00 






.80 


,20 


Gates County 


.10 


6.00 






.50 


.50 


Greene County 


.10 


2.00 


2.00 




fin 


.90 


Gui 1 ford County 


.10 


1 .00 


.50 




. .50 




Harnett County 


.10 


2.90 




1 .00 


.90 


1 .00 


Hal 1 fax, County 


.05 


2.00 


6.00 




.75 


.25 


tiawood County 




2.00 


.50 




.50 




Henderson County 




2.00 


- ( 




1 ,00 




Hertford County 


.05 


2.00 


rm 




.75 




Hoke County 




1 .00 






1 .00 




Johnston County 


.12 


1 .00 


4.00 








Lenoir County 


.20 


2.00 


1 .60 




.20. 




Lincol n County 




1 .00 






1 .00 




Marti n County 


.05 


1 .00 


3.00 


.50 


.50 




Maxton City 


• .10 


4.00 






1 .00 


.05 


Montgomery County 1 


.10 


1 .00 


.25 




.75 





TABLE VI (Continued) 
LEA STAFF* 

REGULAR TERM 1979-30 



LEA . 

• 


o 
J* 

u 
Oi 
L_ 


Teachers 


S B 

u M 
c 


Nurses - [ 
Social yorkers 


Record iperk ■ 


O'ther Program i 
Personnel 


Moore County 




1 nn 






si i nn 

U^. UU 




Nash County 


.20 




5.00 




' 1 .UU 




Northampton County 


.05 


Q . UU 






1 .UU 


1 .UU 


Onslow County 


.05 


1 nn 


2.00 




1 nn 
1 . UU 




Orange "beunty ^ 

= — i — = — _z ^ = _ - - - 


.20 


1 nn 

I . UU 


1 .00 






=— 


PasquotanV County 


.06 


% nn 

J _i Uw 




1 nn 

1 . UU 






Perquimafli County 


.05 


1 nn 

1 , UU 


.75 








Pitt County 

— — — — - — ^ — 




R nn 

J * UU 






1 nn 

1 > UU 




Randolph County 


.20 


nn 

w . yu 








. by 


Red Spr1 nqs ,Ci ty 




4 no 


2.00 




. DU 




Richmond County 


.07 


^ nn 

J I UU 




. 1 D 


1 nn 

1 * UU 




Robeson County 




fi nn 

U I UU 






i nn 

1 . UU 




Rockingham County 




1 nn 






An 

. HU 




St. Pauls City 


,10 


? nn 

C e UU 


.50 




(^n 

. DU 




Sampson County 


JO 


s nn 

u s \JU 






1 nn 

1 . UU 




Scotland County 


JO 


4.00 




1 .00_ 


1 .00 




Stores County 




1.00 


.50 




T.OO 




Surry County 


1 ,00 


1 .00 


3.00 








Tyrrell County 






2.00 


.50 






Union County 


JO 


1 .00 


.50 




.50 




Wake County 




4.00 


.75 




1 .00 


.25 


Wayne County 




1 .00 






1 .00 




Washington County 


.05 


2.00 


1 .50 




.50 




Wi Ison County 


.20 




8.00, 




.20 


.60 


Yadki n County 


JO 


1 .00 


2.00 




1 .00 




TOTALS 


4.84 


117.40 


97.35 


6.15 


35.30 


8.85 



*Full-time equivalent positions. 



TABLE VII 

Sumner Migrant Project Staff*- 1980 



} 



lEA 


Di rectors 


QJ 

^- 


1 Aides/ ; 
Tutors 


1 

iA f — - %B 

QJ fo qj 

in -r- M 
^ LI ^ 
3 0 0 

z 1/1 as 


Record"' 
Clerk !i 


c 

4J QJ 


Alamance County 




2.00 


1 .00 




1 .00 




Bertie County 


.75 


6.00 


6.00 


1 .00 


.25 


1 .00 


Brunswick County 


1 .10 


4.00 


4.00 




.50 




Camden County ^ ? 




6.00 


2.00 


.50' 


.50 


3 50 


Chowan County 


.25 


3.00 


2.00 




1 .00 


2 00 


Cleveland County 


1 .00 


4.00 






1 .00 


f 2.00 


Columbus County 


3.38 


21 .00 


18.00 


3.00 


3.00 




Cumberland County 


1 .'00 


4.00 


4.00 




1 .00 




Gates County 


.10 


6 .00 


6.00 




.50 


sn 


Halifax County 


.05 


14.00 


15.00 


2.00 


.75 


8.25 


Harnett County 


1 . 00 


9.00 


9.00 


1 .00 


.90 


1 .00 


Haywood County 


1 .00 


4,00 


1 .00 




1 .00 


5,00 


Henderson. County 


1 .00 


3. no 


2.00 




1 .00 


4.00 


Hertford County 


1 .05 


10,00 


/II .00 


- 


1 .00 


11 .00 


Johnston County 


1 .56 


12.00 


~ — ^ — 
10.00 


2.00 


1 .00 


4 . 00 


Lenoir County 


1 .00 


9 .05 






1 .00 




Martin County 


.05 


3.00 


6.00 


. 50 


.50 


1 .00 


Max ton City 


1 .00 


14.00 


6.00 




.50 




Nash Count^^^ 


1 .20 


9 . 50 


7.00 


. 50 


1 .00 




Northampton County 


1 .00 


9.00 


■ 6.00 




1 .00 


2.00 


Pasquotank County 


1.10 


10,00 


9.00 


. 50 


. .50 


3.34"^ 


Perquimans County 


1 .05 


5.00 


1 .QO 




1 .00 


4.00 


Red Sprinqs City 


1 .00 


1 3.00 ' 


13.00 




1 .00 


2.50 


Richmond County 

— -_ — _- ._ ^ _ [_ g _ - ■ - _ 


.80 


8.75 


9.00 


.90 


1 .00 


. 75 


Robeson County 


1 .00 


14.00 


7.00 




1 .00 




Sampson County 


.20 


11 .00 


6.00 




1 . 00 


2.00 


Scotland County 


1 .00 


8.00 


4.00 


1 .00 


1 .00 


14.00 


Surry County 

- - " I - r ----- ■ - - _ 


1 .00 


3.00 


3.00 




1 .00 




Washington County 


1 .00 


7.00 


7.00 


.50 


1 .00 


2^00 


Wilson County 


1 .00 


7.50 


7.00 


.50 


1 .00 




Ya^dkin Couji^ty 


1 .00 


4.00 


2.00 


> 


1 .00 = 


2.00 


Totals 


27.64 


243.80 


184.00 


13.90 


28.90 


75.84 



^Ful 1 - time equivalent positions 
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TABLE VIII 





RATIO OF PURILS TO INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 








Summer - 1980 


■ / 


LEA 


u r 1 r U 1 1 m E n L 


Instructional 
Personnel* 


/■ 

>^ Da 4 


Alamance County 


i 


3 


/ 3.7:1 


Der LI 8 UQun ty 
Brunswick County 


J 126 
107 


12 / 

8 


10.5:1 
13.4:1 


CamdBn County 


75 


f 


9.8:1 


Chowan County 


47 


5 


9.4:1 


Cleveland County 


32 


4 


■ 8.0:1 


Colurnbus County 


529 


39 


,13.4:1 


LumDeriand bounty 


102 . 


8 


12.8:1 


ud Les uo un uy 
nd 11 ra X County 


69 
218 


. 29 


5.8:1 
7.5:1 


Harnett County 


172 


18 


9.6:1 


Haywood County 


lb7 


6.5 


16.4:1 


Henderson County 


63 


5 


12.6:1 


rierLTOrd Lounty 


222 


21 


10.6:1 


Johnston County 


278 


22 


12.5:1 


Lenoir County 


85 


9.05 


9.4:1 


Martin County 


100 


9 


11.1:1 


Max ton County 


141 


20 


7.1:1 


Nash County 


182 


16.5 


5.8:1 


Northampton County 


163 


15 


10.9:1 


Pasquotank County 


145 


19 


7.6:1 


Perquimans County 


- 61 


6 


10.2:1 


Red Springs City 


160 


26 


, 6.2:1 


Richmond' County 


160 


17.75 


9.1:1 


Robeson County 


248 . 


21 


11 .8:1 



TABLEVIII(Continued) 



■ 


KMilU Ur rUrlLo lU 


1 No 1 KULTIUNAL STAFF 






•Summer 


- TMO 




- 

LEA 




Instructional 




Enrol Iment ^ 


Personnel* 


Ratio 


Sampson County 


308 ^ 


17 


14.7:1 


Scotland County 


133 


12 


11.1:1 


Surry County 


44 


6 


7.3:1 


Wafshington County 


120 


14 


8.6:1 


WiUon County^ 


116 


14.5 


^^8.0:1 


Yadkin Coun'tS'- 


81 ' 


6 


13.5:1 



*Includes full-time equivalent teachers and Instructional aides. 
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TABLE IX 



X 



DEGREE OF ATTAINMENT OF LOCAL PROJECT OBJECTIVES* 
, Regular Term - 1979-80 

bBJECTlVES 



1. = Not Met 
' 2 = 'Not Documented 



LEA Project Objectives Relating to; 



4 = FulT^ Met 

1 




C 
1 


J 

L c 


y 
C 

u 


1 

} 




! 




1 






4- 

a 
J 


3 


-M 




C 


> 






1 

i 




i 


■ ^ 










> 


> 




m 


c 


; s 


! 2 




& 




E 












1 






M- 






tr 






a 




g 














m 




.pa 




m 




La 








ft 






LEA • 


if 

•a 




if— 








(0 


u 




IB 




u 
a 
m 


3: 




Alamance County 


4 


4 




4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




3 


- 1 


Anion County 


4 


1 


4 


1 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


4 








Beaufort County 


4 


4 




r 


1 


4 


4 


4. 


4 




3 




4 


4 

I 


Bertie County 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 


"4" 


4 


<^4 




' 4 






4 


1 


2 


4 




4 


4 


4 




1 








4 


J^runswick Countv 


4. 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


1 


4 


2 


4 


4 








Camden Countv 


4 


4 


'4 


2 


2 


2 


1 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 


4 


Chatham rountv 


4 


4 


4 


1 


4' 


4 






4 


2 


2 






4 


Chowan nniinty 


4 


3 

— ^ 


4 

— I — 


4 


4 


4 


1 


4 


2 


4 


4 


4 






Clevelanri County^ 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 


4 


1 


4 


4 


4 


4 




3 


4 


Coiumhij^ roiinTfy 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


1 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 1 


Xjimherlanri Cnuntv 


4 




4 




4 


4 




4 




3 


3 


4 


? 


31 


Dupl i n County 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


f- 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




3 


4 


Edqecombe Countv 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 






4 


4 




41 


Gates County 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




3 




3 


4 


Greene County 


4 


4 


4 ' 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 


4 


4 




3 


Guilford Countv 


A 


4 ■ 


T 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 






4 


4 


- I 


Harnett County 


i 


4.^ 




'4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 




HavwoQri Cnunty 


4 
4 


4 


4 
4 


4 
4 


4 
4 


4 

4 


4 
4 


4 
4 


4 
4 


4 
4 


4 
4 




4 
4 


4 

1 

4 1 


Henripr^nn CDunt^v 


4 


4 


2 


1 




4 


4 


4 


4 












HertfnrH Countv 


_4 


-4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 1 


Hnke Cnunt^y 


4 


4 


4 


-4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 




4 




jQhnRtnn rounty 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4_ 


4 


4 


4 




4 


T] 


l-Rnnir nnijni-v 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 1 


Linrnln Cnunty ^ 


4 


4 


1 


2 


2 


2 




2 


4 


2 


2 






4 I 


Mflirtin rounty 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 






4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Maktnn City 


4. 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 


1 


4 


4 


3 


4 






4 J 


Montgnmprv Countv 


4 


4 


4 . 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 




2 


"4 J 


More Countv 


4 


4 


4 


2 


2 


2 


4 


4 


4 - 


4 


4 






4 




4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 . 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 ^ 


4 


4 1 


Northamnton Countv 


4 


4 


2 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




Onslow Countv 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


3 










4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




2 




Pasquotank Countv 


4 


1 


4 


4 


4 - 




4 - 


; 


2 


1 






4 


4| 
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Tabu IX "(continued) 

DEGREE OF ATTAINMENT OF LOCAL PROJECT OBJECTIVES* 
Regular Term - 1979-80 

OBJECTiyES 

1 = Not Met 

2 = Not Documented 



4 - F[j1 1 V fAmf 


































e 

c 
c 


i 

L € 


c 
u. 

c 
















a 


1 


.E 
> 


\ 

V • 

LEA """" 


E 




5 semi oat if 


rtificatif 




o 
a 

u 


1 luation 


i 




c 

■5 


r, 

1 " 


• 




c 










u 

tj 


- £ 




Ly 


u 


Q. 


0) 


■M 
Its 
S 


u 
o 




Q. 


Parquimans County 


4 


4 




1 


4 


4 


1 


4 


4 




4 


4 




4 


r\zt uonnty 




4 




4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 




4 


Kando 1 Dn County 


1 


4 


4 




4 


4 


1 


4^^ 


1 




2 


2 






Kea borinqs City ^ 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 


4 


4 


3 




4 






Kichmond Coi^nty 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4: 


4 


4 




4^ 




4 


4 


2 




_KOP_iSon Lounty 


4 


4 


4 


3 


4^ 


^- 


4 


4 




4 


4 








Rocki naham Couniy 


4 


4 


2 


2 


2 




^4 




J 


J 


J 


4 






St, Pauls City . 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


1 




4 


4 






2 


4 - 


Sampson County 


4 


4 


2 


4 


4 


4 


1 


4 


4 


4 






2 




Scotland County 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




^ 


4 




4 


4 




2 


4 


Stokes County 


4 


3 


4 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


i 


1 








Surry County 


4 


2 


2 


1 


1 


4 


1 


4 


4 


2 


2 


4 






Tyrrell County 


4 


4 


2 


4 


4 


4 


1 


4 


4 




4 


;4 




4 


Union County 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 




* 4. 




4 


Wake County 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


1 


4 


4 


4 








4 


Washington County 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


Wayne County 


4 


2 


4 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


2 


4 


4 




4 


2 


Wilson County 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4, 


3 




4 


2 


4 


Yadkin County 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4' 







Thi$ table pr^'des no specific Information about the objectives in 
ny project. Its purpose Is to give an indication of how well the 
EA s met the commitments they made to provide service to- migrant 
hildren in the most common areas of project operation. It-should 
ot be used to make comparisons between one project and another 
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^ , TABLE X . . 

DESREE OF attainment" -OF LOCAL PROJECT 'OBJECTIVES* 
, Summeir Tenti - 1980 



"OBJECTtVEl ' LEA Project Objictlves Relating to: 



1 Not Met 

2 ^ Not Dpcumented 
^ = rar uia i lyMMSw 
4-= Fully Met 

f 


4^ 

1 

«^ 

dj 


4- 

1 

a 
«^ 


1 

i 

m 

e 


, 1 

o 




'./Fiscal ■Reoorts ' 1 


e 

S 


s 

U 

& 




T3 


*e 
4^ 


^ 4- 

■ E 

1 

U 

a 
«/i 


1 

■ 

4j 

m 

OJ 
IE 


4^ 

s 

m 

1 — 1 

4J 


4=^ 

u 
u 


Alarnanf*p Cniifxfs/ 

r^iuiiiQiiw^ wwuiiiiijr 


4 






4 


4 


■ 4 


4 


4 












4 








4 


4 


4 


4 




4 




4 


4 


4 




4 








4 
t 


'4 


^ 4 


1 
1 


4 


'4 


'4 


4 


4 






i 








Camdeh Countv 




4 


4 


4' 


4 


.'4 


1 


4 

• 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




1 1 wW Mil wwUli UjF ^ = 






4 


4 


4 


4 


. 1 

,1 


4 


1. 
1 


* 4 


4 


4 


4 


4 






4 


4 


4 


4 

*T 




4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 




wuiuiiiyu^ wuufiuy 


4 


4' 


4 




C, 


B( 


1 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 




UUiTIUCi 1 d flu LUUMLy 


4 




c 






2 


4 


4 


o 




a 




6 
c 












i 


/I 


t 


4 




4 


/I 


/I 


4 


/I 


A 


/I 




nd 1 1 Id X UUUnujr 


A 


JL 


4 






4 


4 


/I 


' 4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


A 


ndf iisuu buun Lpr 


4 




4 


4 




4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 




ndjrWQOa UuU rl ty 


4 


4 


4 


4 


^ 


4 


1 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 






Hsndeirson Coun^v 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 


4 


2 


4 


4 






Hertford County 


4 


4 


'4 


'4 


,4 


4t 


4 


4 


4 


; 4 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 


Johnston County. 


4 


4 


4, 


4 


^4 


■4- 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4^ 


4 


^4 


4 




Lenoir County 


4 


4 


4 


r 


4 


4 


4^ 


2 


2 


4 


4 






V 

4 ' 


4 


MaV^tiri County > * 


4 


4^ 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4- 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




Maxtdn City 


4 


4 


4 


'4 


4 


4 


4 


'4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4- - 


1^ash County 


4 




4 


4 


4 




4 






4 


4 


4 






— 


Northampton CoUnty 


4^ 


4 


4 


4 


'4 


4' 


1 


4 


4 


4 


4 


_^4_ 


4 


4 


4 


Pasquotank County 


4 


4 


4 


2 


2 


2 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 




4 




Perquimans County 


4 


4^ 


"4 


4 


4 


4 ■ 


4 


4 


4 


4 


-4 


4 


4 


4 
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Stable x (continued) 

DEGREE OF ATt^INMINT OF LOCAL PpOJECT OBJEfiffV- 
Sumpr Term T980 




-I OBJECTIVES 



LEA Projeci 



\Aes ReVating to 



1 = Not'Met 

2 ^ Not Documented 
3^^ 'Partially .Met 
4 = Fully Met 


M 

i/i 
i/% 
<U 
in 


S 

a. 

.> 
. ^ 


i 

in 


Cert/i fi cat Mriv Forms 


m 


Fiscal 'Reports 


Evaluation ■ 


Recrui'traent 




*^ 
-0 
m 
4i 


rg 


Social .Adjustments 


-M 

m 


Parent Involvement 


■ tn 

+^ 
ns 
0. 

U 

u 


Red Springs C1 ty 




4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


. 4 


4 




4 


4 


,4 


2. 


4 




Richmond County 


4 


2 


4 


4 


4 


4 


1 


4 


4 


2 


4. 




4 


4 




Robeson County 


4 


.■4 


4 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


,4 


4 


4 




2 






Sampson County 


4 


4 


4 


4 




^ 4 


4 


■4 


4 


4 


4 




4 






Scotland County 




4 


4 


.4 


4 


4 






4 


3 






2 


4 




Surry County 


3 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 


4 


4 


1 


3 


1 


4 








Washington County 


4 


4 


4 


4 


; 4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4: 


4 


WHsph County . 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4' 


4 




Yadkin County 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 




4 


4 


4 




4 





*This table provldes^no speci fic 1 nformation about the objectives 
in any project. Its purpose is to give an Indication of how well 
thp LEA'S mt the co.mm1tmaits they made to provide service to mi- 
grant children in the most conimon areas of project operation. It 
^should not be used to make comparisons between one project and 
another. - V 
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; ', Grade Eqyivaleiiti and Percentiles '„ • 





r — - ■' — 


flat! on 


rl fJop 

1 ^ 


3tate A 




Hig 


rant Progrs 


m 


Dayii 


tibn 






7 












tfOdl 




Sub IPC t 






G. E.. 














• "-^^ 






I Vlile 


lile 


fjumber 


LI 


file ^ 


G-. E. 


lile 


. 1 


blading / 


- - , -.- - 




li i 




630 


1.5 


35 


-0,3 


■19 




i |Q UN tllly U 1 U3 


i 






77 


DjU 


1,3 


Dg 


'U.J 




L 


Dal Hi nn 

5^Qyi ny 




i 


1 


bu 


luL 


LA 


jo 








riQ vNCIIIQ w j W> J 






i i 
J* ^ 


U 






fin 


U.J 






, Riading 


^ n ' 


'So 


3.? ' 


"""-^^ . F-V- 

51 


m 




29 


'■O.B 


/-22 




Spelling \ 


11 


50 


11 


■Jl 


839 


3.5 


45 




,^16 


3 


Lanpge 


11 


^ 50 ^ 


,4.1 


50- 


839 


3,1 


37 


■0.8 


■23 




'MatHpinatirs * 


3 7 


SO 




56 




-1"5 ' 


JO , 


u . 1 


10 


_' 


■ Total ' Battprv 


3 1 


50 


3 § 


55 


y J3 


W 1 J 




-fl 1 


.99 ■ 




'Riading 


6.? 


50 




JO ' 


837 


5.3 


38 


■I.4. 


■19 


4 


Spelling- , 




50 




' 60 


■837 


■ 6J 


49 


'1.9^ 


=11 


, Langyage 


U 


50 . 


7.4 ; 


* 58 


^ 837. 


5.5 


37 


'=1.9 


=21 




Mathematics 


LI 


:i' 




54 . 


837 


6.2 


40 ■ 


-0.7 


■14 




Total Battery 


'LI 
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